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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE event of the week is a lamentable one. King Alfonso, 

of Spain, arrived in Paris on Saturday, and was received 

by President Grévy, who accompanied him in another carriage 
to the Spanish Embassy. The escort was small, though suffi- 
cient for honour, and could only just penetrate the vast crowds 
—over 200,000, it is said—which overwhelmed the procession 
with insult, hissing and hooting at the King, crying, “ Down 
qith the Uhlan!” and yelling at the eminent Spaniards who had 
gone out to welcome their Sovereign. No actual violence was 
offered, but the temper of the crowd was unmistakable, and no 
attempt has been made to soften the accounts of the demon- 
stration. Indeed, President Grévy, though not till the 
following day, pronounced, in the name of the Government, 
aformal apology, begging the King not “to confound France 
with the misérables who have compromised her old renown 
by demonstrations I repudiate. Unfortunately, our laws are 
powerless to repress such things.” The King replied, in stately 





’ phrase, that “as chief of a proud and noble nation he could 


not remain any longer without compromising its dignity,” but 
“desirous of giving a special proof of his regard and con- 
sideration for France,’ he would meet the Ministers at the 
Flysée. He did so, and was hooted again in going and return- 
ing, the police offering no interference and making no arrests. 


The following is the King’s official opinion upon the whole affair 
as reported by the correspondent of the Times. It is dignified 
and Spanish :—“*I have no resentment against the French 
nation, and I am touched by M. Grévy’s visit, but there is at the 
bottom of my heart a profound sadness, a sadness not due to 
anything affecting myself individually ; but to the misunder- 
standing which henceforth exists between two nations of the 
same race, having to a great extent the same interests, and who 
ought to be attached to each other. The step taken by M, 
Grévy may make me forget the bitterness of my entry, but 
Spain will long remember the hisses of the Parisian population, 
who would not see that behind the King it was the nation they 
a hissing.” The King left for Madrid on Monday early, 
wiére he received an enthusiastic welcome. ‘The whole popula- 
tion, from nobles to water-carriers, turned out to do him 
honour; all classes were admitted to the Palace, and through- 
out the night a stream of 30,000 visitors passed in to pay 
hin homage. He has, in fact, in consequence of the 
outrage, received an informal plébiscite from the Spanish 
people. 


The demonstration was, in part, spontaneous, and in part 
due to the incitements of the journals, many of them respect- 
able, as, for instance, M. Clémenceau’s organ, La Justice, which 
declared that the King in accepting a Coloneley of Uhlans— 
which he could not refuse—had insulted France. It is difficult 
to credit that responsible Ministers approved the action of the 
populace; but it is believed that General Thibaudin refused either 





to receive the King, to dine with the King, or to apologise to the 
King, and the refusal has helped on a serious Ministerial crisis. M. 
Jules Ferry has insisted that General Thibaudin shall resign, but 
M. Grévy demurs, holding the General to be a protection against 
the Orleanists. The dispute is not yet settled, for behind it is 
one far more formidable. M. Ferry, it is stated, insists that 
the President’s son-in-law, M. Wilson, shall quit the Elysée, 
declaring that he has constantly thwarted the Ministry, to 
which he is opposed. M. Grévy, it is publicly stated, replies to . 
this that M. Wilson is only'a Deputy, and that he neither can 
nor will turn his daughter out of his house. If the Chamber 
insists upon such a step, or even discusses it, he will at once 
resign. The truth of this story may be questionable, but it is 
certain that an acute crisis exists, that M. Wilson’s influence is 
bitterly resented by large parties, and that M. Grévy is losing 
much of his popularity. His personal action is dignified, but he 
is too much in the hands of a clique who are far less constitu- 
tional than he is. 


Our total impression of the affair is that it may prove a dis- 
aster for France. Germany has been insulted without cause, 
and Spain in the teeth of reason, the President has lost prestige, 
and the Ministry is breaking up. Moreover, the Parisian mob 
has once more proved itself an important factor in great affairs. 
All these things alarm the respectable classes, and increase 
their permanent impression that the Republic has entered on a 
downward course. That is, of course, an exaggeration ; but the 
decline of M. Grévy is, we fear, real, and the Chamber will have 
a most difficult task in apportioning blame and regulating a 
reconstruction of the Government. Fortunately, all classes 
appear disposed to await the reassembling of the Chamber, and. 
the Deputies will return fresh from contact with constituents 
who neither fear nor reverence Paris. They may find a new 
Ministry not afraid of M. Wilson, and, by adopting M. Grévy’s 
policy of abstention from “spirited” foreign policy, replace 
him in accord with his Ministers. The grand difficulty, how- 
ever, will be General Thibaudin, whom M. Grévy will not 
dismiss by fiat, and whom a large party in the Chamber 
wish to retain. They know he cannot strike coups d'état, and 
they believe that he could prevent any movement among the 
higher officers of the Army. Unfortunately, the known Gene- 
rals who are also convinced Republicans are now few. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times had a long interview 
on Tuesday with the Marquis de la Vega de Armijo, the Foreign 
Minister of Spain. The statements made were rathercurious than 
interesting, but one or two points may be noted. The King 
made no alliance with Germany, though German and Spanish 
interests were discussed in such a way that the question of 
colonies came up, and the German Ministers said they did not 
wish for any. That looks as if Spain had, at all events, hinted 
at a transfer of the Philippines, or of her claims on islands 
further south. Moreover—and this is really important—the 
Minister decidedly shirked the question of Morocco. He only 
said France should not have it, or any European Power other 
than Spain, and did not deny that Spain would be glad to make 
Morocco safe by an occupation. Of all the possible Spanish 
requests to Germany, that is the most probable. If France 
could be kept from interfering, King Alfonso might personally 
command in an invasion of Morocco, conquer it, as O’Donnell 
nearly did, and refound his dynasty through the gratified pride 
of his subjects, who have for centuries regarded Morocco as 
their heritage in reversion. 


The Tories are all alive. Sir S. Northcote is speaking at 
Belfast, and on Monday Lord Cranbrook delivered in Bir- 
mingham a speech characterised elsewhere; while on Tuesday 
Mr. Gibson delighted the Conservatives of Glasgow. His 
speech was of the usual kind. The Government had spent 


“ millions ” more than the Conservatives ; had “ convulsed India 





from end to end” with the Ilbert Bill; in their language had, as 
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regarding Egypt, “elevated hedging into a science ;” and had 
only “ scotched the Irish snake.” Mr. Gibson, however, did not 
deny that elements of hope are now appearing in Ireland, spoke 
of increased quiet and “returning prosperity,” and thought 
that in the creation of a peasant-proprietary a vast field might 
be found for beneficent legislation. As it is upon Ireland that 
Mr. Gibson is thoroughly instructed, Liberals may accept Mr. 
Gibson’s declamation as, upon the whole, favourable to the 
Ministry. a as 

There is common-sense left in Manchester. Dr. Pank- 
hurst obtained only 6,216 votes out of the 52,000 upon 
the new Register, while Mr. Houldsworth, polling the full 
strength of his party as it now stands, received 18,188. 
As the votes given to Dr. Pankhurst are far less than 
the number of Irish electors, it is probable that very few 
English Radicals voted, the majority feeling, with us, that 
wild views are as great a disqualification in a philanthropic Red 
as in the haughtiest Tory. That conviction is what we want to 
see. ‘There is no better representative than the man whose 
motive power in politics is feeling for the people, but he must have 
sense, and knowledge of facts, and experience enough to be aware 
that this planet will never become a world where all are at ease, 
all cultivated, and all good. If Dr. Pankhurst had been elected, 
every Radical candidate at the general election would have been 
told that universal female suffrage, the abolition of the Army, 
the payment of the Debt out of the land, and the confiscation 
of corporate property were within the accepted programme 
of his party. We can fight heartily for Mr. Smith, 
of Liverpool, though we think he occasionally dreams; but 
any candidate whatever, to call forth our sympathy, must 
be a reasoning human being, who will admit that the 
truths of arithmetic are absolute, and that the Eighth 
Commandment is above any theory whatever. The State 
has a perfect right to tax its subjects twenty shillings in the 
pound, but if it taxes only men above six feet in height, it robs. 


The speech of M. Tisza to the Hungarian Chamber on October 


3rd shows clearly the policy adopted by the Government in |. 


Croatia. It will yield upon every point except the right of the 
Magyars to rule. The Government of Buda-Pesth will 
enforce order, said M. Tisza, will restore the escutcheons 
pulled down, and will, if the power of the State is denied, en- 
force its will by military measures. But upon every other subject 
it will listen to the Croatians, and “ reject all idea of driving 
things to an extreme.” This means that agrarian grievances and 
grievances as to taxation will be redressed, and is the regular 
policy of the House of Hapsburg. We do not know, if 
the dual system of the monarchy is to be maintained, that 
a better could be adopted; but it will hardly satisfy the 
Slavs. Their radical complaint is that they are subjected 
to a dominant caste apart from them in language and 
aspirations, and not even justice will extinguish the sense of 
this grievance. It cannot, however, be removed without a con- 
test with the armed Magyars, secretly aided by all Germans, to 
which the Austrian Court is as yet unequal. The oddity of 
the position is that the reigning House is not quite sure which 
nationality it means ultimately to adopt. 


The French Foreign Office is said to have sent an ultimatum 
to Pekin. M. Ferry, emboldened by a report from M. Tricou 
stating that China is not preparing for war, and that the southern 
provinces deprecate hostilities, has demanded that southern 
Tonquin shall become French, and that northern Tonquin shall 
be placed under a mixed administration of Anamite and Chinese 
Mandarins. The statement is curiously definite, though it comes 
from the Figaro, which is always wrong; and if it is true, it 
implies war. It is, in fact, only a veiled demand for the 
surrender of the whole of Tonquin. The Government of 
Pekin cannot make the concession, under penalty of the 
overthrow of the dynasty; nor, if any of its declarations 
can be trusted, would it if it could. To give up Tonquin is 
to give up the possibility of governing the rich South without 
@ garrison, which would consume all the revenue. We give 
the statemrent, because it is treated as important; but, for our- 
selves, we believe that M. Ferry has agreed with the President 
to await the decision of the Chamber, and that the Chamber 
will not permit any serious distant expedition. Note in this 
connection that M. Tricou is said to have reported his opinion 
that Chinese resistance to the cession is entirely irspired by the 
English, who dread competition. That is absurd, but it is like 


The Treasury has pulled up the Motropolitan Boadan 
sharply. In a letter from the Secretary, Mr. Leonard Cou : 
my Lords inform the Chairman that the coal and wine ani.’ 
which expire in 1889, cannot be regranted without uw 
necessity, the former duty amounting to 7 per cent. ad vie 
at the place of sale on an article of the first necessity, The 
Treasury observe that the Metropolitan Board now e 
£19,000,000, involving a total charge of £1,000,000 a year 
that they are increasing this debt at the rate of £8,000, pie: 
five years, without ever defining the limit within which ther 
think indebtedness safe, or the proportion debt should bear to 
the property charged with it. The Treasury perceive clearly that 
a Board like the Metropolitan will be inclined to spend to justig 
its own existence, but hold that it should use its powers of Samed 
ing with discretion, and with some consideration for the wants 
of the next generation. My Lords, therefore, decline to sane. 
tion the new expenditure proposed, amounting to £13,000,000, 
until their requirements, essential to sound finance, haye lan 
complied with. The warning—for it is only a warning—is y 
wise one; but it is difficult to imagine how London is to bg 
improved without money, or what is to be the substitute for 
the coal duties. Rates on houses are too high already, and we 
cannot tax incomes for municipal purposes, while a special 
liquor duty of adequate amount would impede all traffic, 


The Parnellite invasion of Ulster came to a speedy and 
happily bloodless end, and the rumour that Mr. Parnell himself 
had been murdered by an Ulster Orangeman proved to be 
only an imaginative prevision of what might possibly haye 
happened, if Mr. Parnell had tempted fate by attempting to 
stump the actual “ Black North.” As a matter of fact, he wag 
more wisely advised, and had remained on this side of the 
Channel; while Mr. T. P. O’Connor, with two or three lesser 
Leaguers, made a rapid raid into and still more rapid retreat 
from Tyrone. Mr. O’Connor seems to have had a narrow 
escape from the Ulster equivalent for tar and feathers at Porta. 
down, the locality of the famous Orange ballad of ’48 beginning, — 

“T am a loyal Orangeman, 
From Portadown, ayont the Bann,” 
and in which the indiscriminating truculence of the Orange mind 
is finely displayed by the couplet,— 
“ The first of them, I’ll shoot, by Gog, 
Is Redington, that Popish dog,” 
Sir T. Redington being Lord Clarendon’s Under-Secretary at 
the time. 


The Australian mails received this week supply abundant 
evidence that the movement in favour of confederation and 
annexation is spreading steadily. The conduct of the Melbourne 
Government in refusing the Irish informers leave to land, and 
sending them on board the nearest man-of-war, must be regarded 
as earnest of what they will do with convicts of other nation- 
alities; and at this moment the despatch of a few transports 
loaded with Récidivistes from Toulon, or the arrival of a few 
boatloads of “escapees”? from New Caledonia on Australian 
soil, might have sudden and far-reaching consequences. It will 
be interesting to watch the attitude of the Colonies of New 
South Wales and Tasmania towards the new movement. With 
their peculiar history, it is difficult to expect that they should be 
so grimly in earnest as Victoria, New Zealand, and Queensland 
evidently are; but, on the other hand, this very reflection may 
goad them to an even more perfervid zeal. Apparently, none of 
the Colonies would gain more both by annexation and confedera- 
tion. 


Professor Dicey has attacked in the Times the conduct of the 
Victorian Government in refusing to allow the Irish informers 
to land at Melbourne, and the Agent-General for the Colony, 
Mr. Murray Smith, has replied, defending Mr. Service’s action. 
The defence is complex, but on the whole conclusive. We now 
know on official authority that these men were sent to Melbourne 
by the Irish Executive in spite of a formal protest of the Victorian 
Government, communicated through the Colonial Office in 
ample time. No Government with any sense of self-respect 
could allow them to land after that. When the men them- 
selves became aware of the state of feeling in Australia, they 
wrote requesting not to be landed. On the question of 
technical legal right, of which Professor Dicey naturally makes 
much, there is a good deal said and to be said. During the 
furious agitation against transportation which nearly lost 
Australia to the Empire thirty years ago, it was seriously pro- 





all that is reported of M. Tricou. : 





posed, as a measure of retaliation, to charter a ship at Mel- 
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fill it with colonial convicts and jail-birds, and debark 
them in England. Does Professor Dicey hold that the English 

vernment would be justified, from any regard for strict legal 
soht, in allowing these men to land? Surely there are rights of 
quarantine against crime, as well as against cholera. 


bourne, 


There is peace, but the nations are growing more suspicious 
than ever. France and Italy are now “taking precau- 
tions” against each other. The Italian Government, having 
a large fleet, is beginning to fortify the island of Mad- 
dalena, which it regards, for reasons not given, as the 
4key” of its maritime position, Thereupon the French 
Government appoints a military Commandant of Corsica, and 
the Italian papers see in that evidence that France intends to 
geize Sardinia and to paralyse the Italian fleet. All that is 
surely very melancholy. Italy, with her northern frontier exposed 
ag it is, is not going to strike at France by sea; nor is France, if 
she means mischief, likely to waste time and men in Sardinia, 
where a corps d’armée would be about as dangerous to Rome as 
jf it were in Marseilles. The littérateurs of France seem all to 
have gone crazy with suspicion and anger, and to be ready to 
fight Germany, England, Spain, and Italy all at once,—and all 
for nothing. Imagine Italy risking its existence in order to get 
back Corsica, instead of Nice! 


In the meeting of the Social Science Congress on Thurs- 
day, Dr. T. Clifford Allbutt, senior physician of the Leeds 
Infirmary, made a furious assault on competitive examina- 
tion. He believes that the children of much examined 
men show traces of nervous disease, and that if mothers 
are educated in the same way, the result will be de- 
generacy of race. We are by no means devotees of competi- 
tive examination, holding that if men were honest, patronage 
and pass examinations would-be better; but is not this state- 
ment an exaggeration P Is it really true that the children of 
high wranglers and “ double-firsts ” are ricketty, under-sized, or 
nervous? The facts can readily be ascertained, and meanwhile, 
is it foolish to take comfort from one well-known instance? 
Lord Hartington is the son of the Duke of Devonshire, a man 
who received a double-first, and who could, past all question, 
have won an Indian Civil-Service commission. Does he look 
one whit weaker than the son of any peasant or trooper? And 
will Dr. Allbutt just tell us why. if physical injuries are not 
inherited, which is certain, mental injuries should be? The 
examinee may be hurt, and we are certain often is, but his 
children are not. If mental culture destroys physique, it is a 
bad look-out for the world; but is there a group of peasants 
who, apart from effects of years, could thrash the present 
Cabinet ? " 


The Social Science Congress was opened on Wednesday with 
a speech by Sir R. Temple, which is in itself a splendid example 
of the first of Indian difficulties. Everything in India is on too 
vast a scale,—classes are nations, cesspools are great ravines 
filled with the accumulation of ages, drainage covers spaces with 
which only Governments can deal. Sir R. Temple’s address 
has just this defect. He evidently intended to begin with a list 
of the work to be done, but such is the multitude of objects to be 
sought that the list swamped the address, and is almost the whole 
of it. The work to be attacked would make a philanthropic 
Stephenson gasp, and for ourselves, we disbelieve in its ever 
being done, except through mental training. We may teach all 
Indians sanitary principles, and so improve the health of a 
continent; but to cleanse the cesspools of two hundred millions 
is beyond the power of any Government whatever, much less a 
foreign one. It is not only the number, but the depth of the 
¢esspools. Sir Richard Temple treats the idea of sanitation 
having produced typhoid as a prejudice, but it is undoubtedly 
true. So it would in London, if it were necessary to begin by 
tleaning out a dozen Regent Canals, choked to a depth of 
twenty feet with the filth of centuries. 


We wonder why Railway servants, of all mankind, are so 
powerless to obtain decent treatment. The annual meeting of 
their representative body was held in Edinburgh on Wednes- 
day, and it was stated by several delegates that even recently 
they had been required to work from 17 to 22 hours a day, or 
from 88 to 105 hours a week. This is monstrous, even if we 
admit that a great machine like a Railway is justified, in the 
public interest, in using men up, for the public is constantly 
endangered by the labour of men too tired to think, or 
see, or act quickly. Imagine a pointsman with, perhaps, 
25 trains to direct, working the levers after 17 hours of 


continuous toil! So long as nothing new occurs, he goes 
on automatically, even if really asleep? but the moment he has 
to think, all is over, and there is a collision. We believe the 
men’s statements to be literally true, and entirely agree with 
the delegates that Parliament should order a return of cases 
in which Railway employés are worked for more than fifteen 
hours a day. The men are not children, it is true, and need not 
obey unless they please; but the public are children, and must 
travel. Besides, the State binds the Railway servants te work 
well under criminal penalties. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, like Mr. Parnell, has invaded Ulster, 
and on Thursday he explained to the Conservatives of Bel- 
fast the reasons they have for distrusting the Liberal 
Government. They are briefly that this Government is not 
national, but cosmopolitan in feeling; that in India, in the 
Colonies, in foreign policy, it is not always thinking of the in- 
terests of Great Britain. He gave as illustrations the Ilbert 
Bill, the conduct of Lord Derby about Australian annexations, 
and the condition of South Africa. He also adduced the Shaw 
case, and affirmed that instead of an Englishman being able to 
say “Civis Romanus sum,” the best thing he could do to pre- 
vent insult from the foreigner was to deny that he was English. 
We have said enough of the speech elsewhere, but we must ask 
here the cause of this singular sterility of Tory speakers. Sir 
Stafford Northcote is in many ways the ablest man of his 
party,—certainly the most adroit,—yet even he is reduced to 
these stale complaints, which interest nobody, and scarcely in- 
fluence a vote. Why does not Sir Stafford Northcote tell us 
distinctly what he would do with the Ilbert Bill, whether he 
would anvex Polynesia, and what has been left undone in regard 
to Mr. Shaw ? 


A highly alarmist telegram from Hong Kong, forwarded by 
the China correspondent of the New York Herald, was published 
in London on Thursday. The writer, who dates his message 
October 3rd, declares that the people of Canton are highly 
excited over the Logan trial—Loyan had fired into a mob with- 
out sufficient reason, had killed a child, and had been sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment—and are threatening foreigners, 
especially the French, in incendiary placards. “The mob is 
ripe for rebellion,” and the Chinese Viceroy has been compelled 
to guard his own palace with troops. Mandarins of the highest 
rank are insulted in passing through the city. The foreign 
settlement is guarded by six gunboats, but the uneasiness 
extends beyond Canton, and even in Hong Kong the arms of 
the Volunteers have been piled in two Banks, to prevent their 
seizure. The facts are certainly disquieting ; but on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the Chinese Government is 
in earnest in repression. Its whole policy and position depend 
at this moment upon its power to prevent any outbreak which 
would revive the solidarity of the Powers, and compel all 
European States to join in exacting reparation. Whether Pekin 
has the strength to enforce quiet when the mob is excited, 
may be questioned; but Chinese officials in earnest are rarely 
beaten by their own people. They have the control, too, just 
now of a good steam fleet, and large accumulations of regulars 
near Shanghai. The Government, however, moves slowly, and 
Europe may yet be startled by a popular attempt at massacre. 








The Rev. J. Wordsworth, speaking on Thursday in the Church 
Congress of the wide division now opening between the Church 
and the Universities, complains that wealthy mothers now fail to 
teach their children the elementary truths of religion. ‘ A Bible 
class for mothers of the wealthier class would be about the best 
expenditure of time possible to a parochial clergyman.” That, 
as it is put, sounds whimsical, or even nonsensical, but there is 
a gleam of truth in it. While female education is improving 
rapidly, and “girl graduates” are becoming wranglers, the 
means for teaching “divinity,” in its large sense, to women 
are not expanding. The subject is not so carefully taught to 
girls as it is to boys, and is very much less compulsory. Every- 
thing effective in the educational machinery for women is 
modern, and the modern tone is to leave theology for home 
reading. The mere fact that while at least half the higher 
teachers of men are clergymen, no female teacher can have gone 
through that training, makes a decided difference, as does also 
the declining influence of the Clergy over women. The highly- 
educated woman of to-day cannot absorb a sermon or a lecture 
without mental criticism, sometimes very destructive. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100? to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOOTING OF KING ALFONSO. 


J tage hooting of the King of Spain in Paris is not merely a 

regrettable incident. It is a calamitous occurrence. It 
brings war perceptibly nearer, and it destroys, as no event 
since 1870 has destroyed, the confidence of Europe in France. 
There is not a German alive, and especially not a German 
soldier, who will not see in it startling evidence of French im- 
placability. The King of Spain had done absolutely nothing 
to affront, or injure, or humiliate France, in any way whatever. 
On the contrary, in accepting the offer of a State reception in 
Paris he had, according to the European code of etiquette, 
paid France a considerable, though of course merely formal, 
honour. He had, however, sought the friendship of Germany, 
he was accused of seeking alliance with her, and he had 
accepted from her Emperor a customary titular honour, 
the colonelcy of a regiment, accepted also by the Prince of 
Wales; and so deep is the enmity felt for Germany in Paris 
that this sufficed to overpower every consideration of inter- 
national courtesy, of State policy, and of municipal self-respect, 
and make Parisians express for a guest not merely anger, but 
contempt. It is nonsense to say the hatred was felt only by 
the roughs. The Army of the Revolution, swarming out in 
tens of thousands, gave the hisses; but some of the first 
journals of Paris had held up the King to obloquy as a 
soldier of Germany, and had counselled an unmistakeable 
silence and avoidance. The hooting was only the mob 
translation of that advice, and in every German mind 
the conviction will sink deep that, as far as Paris is 
concerned—and Paris, though not France, represents her— 
peace will only last while France is unable to make war. We 
say nothing of the insult to the German Emperor, for he has 
passed into that period of stately old age when the judgment 
survives emotion ; but every German will feel bitterly that the 
decorations his Sovereign bestows are in Paris felt to be dis- 
graces, deserving hissing. That is not.aconviction which even 
in the steady Teutonic mind tends to placability or to moderation 
in the expression of dislike. The English, with their history 
behind them, are not sensitive ; but suppose Queen Victoria had 
been the Sovereign hissed! And if the Germans feel this, 
what must the Spaniards feel, with their almost morbid pride 
in the grandeur of their nationality, their undying recollections 
of the day when an insult to their Sovereign would have lit 
up war through the world ? 


Even the effect of the incident in Germany and Spain 
grows small, however, before its effect in Europe. It has re- 
vealed in a moment the ominous truth that the Parisians, who 
are the bodyguard of the Republic, have been dwelling on 
their defeat, on the lowered position of France in the 
world, on her mortifications, real and unreal, until they have 
reached the point of self-absorption, when the mind grows 
unsound, when self is the sole pivot, and men see conspiracies 
in the natural movements of the crowds around them. Such 
morbid irritability in individuals always precedes either an 
outbreak or an illness, and in the case of a nation it is 
as ominous of evil. For months past, it has been most diffi- 
cult for men who, like ourselves, are friends of France, and 
cannot bear to see her bright genius obscured by her self- 
will, to defend or explain her action. There has been in 
it a note of savage suspicion, of angry self-assertion, of 
indulged contempt for all others’ rights, which suggested 
that reasoning power had become impaired. The Govern- 
ment or its agents, backed by the Press, made the occupa- 
tion of Tunis needlessly offensive to the Italians, till 
they at last thought their countrymen in Tunis specially 
marked out for French injustice. The treatment of the Mala- 
gasy Envoys in Paris was discreditable, and seemed based upon 
the old etiquettes of Constantinople. Li Hung Chang, the 
great Viceroy of Southern China, quitted his station, rather 
than negotiate any longer with M. Tricou. The ultimatum 
offered to Queen Ranavalona IIT. was arrogant to a point seldom 
reached by a conqueror in his intercourse with the conquered. 
Even towards England the French Press has been bitter, 
offensive, and so suspicious, that the only accurate intelligence 
received from Tonquin, that collected by the London journals, 
is frequently declared in tones of spiteful contempt to be 
‘*‘ English inventions.” So marked has been this tone that the 
quiet friendship of fifty years, which had grown by degrees into 
a true amity, has decidedly cooled, and English Liberals with 
whom an entente cordiale with France is a tradition, ask them- 





selves what can be the reason of the new French temper. 


and listen gladly to stories of Bourbon dislike, and of uM. 
Challemel-Lacour’s personal irritability. M. Challemal-Lacoyy, 
it is true, did not hiss King Alfonso, but it is difficult re 
believe, after that demonstration, that he expresses, in hi 

irritable haughtiness and readiness to be acrid, the prese " 
temper of the body of his countrymen, who would be cg ; 

ble of believing, from sheer irritability, that if Queen Victcria 
went to see her daughter in Berlin, she had gone to 
arrange the partition of France, and the seizure of that 
“ menacing growth,” the French empire in Indo-China. Such 
a temper not only makes negotiation difficult, by inducing the 
English people to resent any concession as derogatory, but 
drives French agents all over the world into acts which ‘might 
at any moment produce frightful consequences, They respond 

half consciously, it may be, to the emotion they see at home, 
We will not press the deplorable incident at Tamatave, during 
which there is too much reason to believe that the Captain 
of a Queen’s ship was compelled to clear his decks for action 

because we do not believe that Admiral Pierre was respon. 
sible ; but even in Tonquin the French agents are showing 
a disposition towards each other, as well as the world 

which is in far too close accordance with that of the 
Parisian populace, a temper which sees in the slightest in- 
dependence on the part of anybody an affront either to them- 
selves or to France. The spirit which would erder King 
Alfonso to ask M. Grévy’s permission before accepting a 
decoration from the Emperor William is precisely the spirit 
which treats Chinese claims to Anam, claims centuries old, as 
impertinent arrogancies, which France will not even discuss, 
but sets aside as if unworthy of temperate reply. 

We write, we need not say, with no intention of embittering 
the situation. To us, it has always appeared that the French 
people, with all their faults, are still pioneers in the long 
search for a happy political society, that the French alliance 
is the only one worth having, and that the enmity of France 
is for Britain, next to the enmity of America, the most 
paralysing and weakening of evils, And it is because of that 
friendship that we feel dismay at a spectacle like the hooting of 
King Alfonso, What stable confidence cam we repose in a people 
who, after days for consideration, assemble in huge masses to in- 
sult a gentleman who can mass a hundred thousand soldiers on 
their southern frontier, who might in a war be the most effective 
of allies, who was their invited guest in their own capital, and 
who had done nothing to offend them, except talk pleasantly 
with another gentleman against whom they have a long- 
standing grudge? What would they themselves think of the 
temper and mental condition of Frangois, if, after inviting 
Alphonse to dinner, he had thrown the soup into his face, 
because, forsooth, he had been seen shaking hands with 
Francois’s opponent in a great law-suit? Would they not con- 
clude either that Frangois was habitually ill-conditioned, or, if 
that were impossible, that he was no longer master of himself 
sufficiently to be safe ? 





THE CITY COUNCIL DISPUTE. 


T seems to us that the only importance of the commotion 

in the Guildhall on Saturday last consists in this. The 
organisation of the Government of the City of London is so 
radically bad, that it can only be kept from corruption by a 
tigid adherence to traditional, or rather to constitutional pre- 
cedent ; and precedent has been suddenly and, to all outward 
appearance, capriciously departed from. There never was 80 
ridiculous a method of electing a Chief Magistrate. The 
“Livery,” that is, the members of the Guilds who nominate 
the two persons whom they think most fit for the Civic Chair, 
are called in some journals the “electors” and the “ popular 
vote;” but they are not a popular body, nor do they elect. 
The Liverymen of London are not the citizens, nor the 
householders, nor the electors who send up Representa- 
tives to Parliament, but the members of the ninety 
or so Guilds, who do not number a sixth of the Par- 
liamentary electors, or a twentieth of those to whom the 
City is an office or a counting-house. They are as much an 
oligarchy as the electors of any ancient Free Town in Germany, 
and for Liberals to defend them as the “ representatives of 
the people ” is perfectly absurd. Even this small body, more- 
over, does not elect the Lord Mayor. It thinks it does, but 
it does not. Its habit for a century or more has been to 
nominate the senior Alderman on the rota, and some other 
Alderman, and to expect the Court of Aldermen to recognise 
the first. That is to say, a self-elected body shouts its 
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approval of a man who is prescriptively selected by seniority. 


is this habit, and so unbroken the tradition, that 
fire note reel it has excited the whole Livery to 
i ; but the thing they are defending is prescription, not 
liberty of election, which, on their own showing, does 
not exist, they holding themselves bound, as they allow, 
to elect a man designated to them by long-standing custom. 
They are, of course, quite right, from their point of view. 
They feel by instinct that if prescription is disregarded, they 
will speedily be disregarded too, and hoot down Alderman 
Fowler, not only because they like Alderman Hadley better, 
but because, if Alderman Hadley is not accepted, their own 
raison d’étre is as good as gone. An absurd institution can go 
on while it is really only a cover for an ancient custom which 
jg seen to work endurably, but the moment the cover is 
stripped away the institution is seen to be a cumbrous 
nuisance. The present method of electing the London Cor- 
poration has gone on untouched because, under cumbrous or 
deceptive forms, an ancient scheme of electing rulers by co- 
optation and seniority has actually prevailed, and has worked, 
as that system usually does, quite endurably; but if seniority 
is abandoned, the system must be abandoned also. Nobody 
intends deliberately to allow either Aldermen or Liverymen to 
elect any Lord Mayor they like, and if either of them will 
avail themselves of their legal right to do it they must make way 
for electors who, whether better or worse, can at all events claim 
a more logical position. Customary right is held good in 
England, and so is representative right ; but nobody will bear 
a system under which representation does not exist, and cus- 
tom is only acknowledged in order to be broken, Caprices can 
be permitted to the body of citizens in a city which cannot be 
permitted to a little Committee elected by a small section of 
persons, with no rights except such as they derive from a pre- 
scription now openly contemned. As long as the Liverymen 
nominated the senior Alderman, and the Aldermen recognised 
their vote as binding, men desirous of City status became 
Aldermen, and in rotation Lord Mayors, and the huge machine 
was driven by their energy ; but if that scheme is set aside, and 
a Lord Mayor is to be selected by the Court or elected by the 
Livery, it becomes indispensable to make the election rational. 
This can only be done by abolishing both Aldermen and 
Livery, and confiding the election either to all ratepayers, or 
to a Council which all ratepayers actually help to elect. 

The incident is a very strong argument in favour of Sir W. 
Harcourt’s proposal ; but we do not wish to be betrayed into a 
premature discussion of a measure as yet legally unborn. 
What strikes us rather, as we read the accounts of the 
grotesque scene, is the singular indifference of the citizens of 
English towns as to their own control over their Municipal 
Kings. They do not anywhere directly elect the Mayors, as 
is done all over America; and they do not interfere in their 
election by the Councillors with anything like passion or deci- 
sion. The Councils, in fact, are expected to choose only 
Councillors. There are often fierce fights for the Wards, and 
sometimes there is very bitter party feeling ; but the character 
of the Municipal King, at a municipal election, seldom becomes 
a party ery. Nobody, while voting for Smith as Councillor, does 
it in order that Brown may be Mayor, and nobody particularly 
cares whether Jones is Mayor ornot. Thereis plenty of municipal 
feeling, much municipal bitterness, and some municipal aspira- 
tion; but as to municipal headship, there is scarcely any feeling, 
80 little, that the system of double election under which 
Mayors are appointed is never so much as challenged. The 
ratepayers elect the Council, often after bitter fighting, and 
then instead of wishing them to elect the best chiefs for the 
Muncipality, they leave them alone, and are only discontented 
if they give themselves too free achoice. If they stick prefer- 
entially to Aldermen, who are only Councillors supposed to be 
unusually solid, the Plebs, which has been so fierce about the 
Councillors themselves, is quite content. We shall be told that 
the Mayors have small powers and the electors do not care 
about them, but the statement is not true in this relation. 
A Mayor has much more power than any Councillor, 
and about each Councillor the ratepayers do care. They 
fight over him with animation, and sometimes spend 
money over him with liberality. The election of Brown for 
the Fifth Ward, and the consequent rejection of Jones, will 
sometimes convulse a city. We believe the true explanation 
to be a different and an exceedingly suggestive one. Among 
English-speaking men, the system of double elections, which 
looks so plausible and has so many arguments in its favour, 
almost invariably breaks down. If the primary electors 

are in earnest, they turn the secondary electors into dele- 








gates, as Americans, when choosing their President, turn 
their Electoral College. If, on the other hand, they 
are not exceedingly interested, they leave the secondary 
electors to act within certain limits of decorum almost 
as freely as if they had no responsibilities, and political or 
municipal life is deprived of what might be an absorbing 
interest. That is not our present political system, the Head 
of her Majesty’s Government being virtually though informally 
named by the people ; and we very much doubt whether, one 
object of municipal elections being municipal vivification, it 
is the best system. Suppose, now that new Municipalities are 
so frequently conceded to new districts, we were to try the 
experiment of allowing the Mayors in some of them to be 
directly elected ? 





THE BIRMINGHAM DEMONSTRATION. 


NHE great Conservative demonstration in the Aston Lower 
Grounds last Monday was evidently planned by a skilful 
hand. Nothing had been overlooked that could ensure for the 
proceedings the double charm of popular attractiveness and 
dramatic effect. The choice of Birmingham, the Holy Place of 
Radicalism, as the scene of operations was in every sense a 
happy inspiration, giving to the whole enterprise a spice of 
adventure, and supplying both speakers and hearers with the 
most powerful stimulus to an imposing exhibition of aggressive 
zeal. To suit all tastes, the services of Lord Cranbrook, the 
loudest, and Mr. Plunket, the most polished of Conservative 
orators, had been secured. For those who could not find room 
in the large hall, and were thus excluded from the main enter- 
tainment of the evening, attractions of hardly inferior interest 
were provided outside. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett and Mr. Raikes 
spoke to resolutions in the Skating Rink, Mr. Grantham and Sir 
Richard Temple might be heard “on the dancing platform in the 
wood,” and “ Dr. Sebastian Evans presided at the meeting on the 
meadow.” It would be unfair to apply to speeches delivered under 
such conditions any very lofty or exacting standard of criticism. 
The object of a demonstration of this kind is not to convince 
doubting or to convert hostile judgments. The purpose of its 
promoters is accomplished, if they can succeed, by the con- 
tagious enthusiasm of numbers, and by a liberal supply of con- 
fident and highly-seasoned rhetoric, in inflaming the geal of 
the faithful and striking terror into the enemy. It was no part, 
therefore, of the mission of Lord Cranbrook and Mr. Plunket 
to argue out the rationale of Conservatism, or to elaborate a 
scheme of constructive statesmanship. What they were in- 
tended to do was to make a telling onslaught upon the Govern- 
ment, to cause the ears of faithful Birmingham to tingle 
by a scathing catalogue of Mr. Gladstone’s faults and follies, 
and to inspirit their own followers by demonstrating the 
weakness of his position and the certainty of his impend- 
ing fall. This is the duty which was laid upon them, 
and the merits of their performance must be judged by the 
degree in which it has tended to increase the confidence of the 
attack, and to dishearten and confuse the defence, in the coming 
political campaign. ; 

Lord Cranbrook, as is his wont, indulged in a good deal of 
strong language, but he has rarely made a less effective speech. 
Confined by the exigencies of the occasion to the work of de- 
nunciation, and anxious, if possible, to find something to say 
which had not been said a hundred times before, he strove 
with obvious sincerity to bring to light some hitherto un- 
noticed crime of our much-vituperated Government. Great, 
indeed, would be the reward of the lucky discoverer to whom 
this coveted secret was disclosed. Lord Cranbrook, however, 
is clearly not the orator for whom fortune has reserved the 
prize. Like all the official Conservatives, he is afraid to chal- 
lenge boldly that part of the Ministerial policy which best 
deserves and is least able to withstand the attacks of a hostile 
critic. Our position in Egypt, with its manifold anomalies 
and dangers, its inadequate reward for past sacrifices, its im- 
perfect security for the future, offers, one would say, as tempt- 
ing a theme as a partisan speaker could desire for sarcasm 
and invective. Upon no point are the habitual followers of 
the Government so divided in opinion ; upon none do its most 
loyal supporters find the task of apology so difficult and 
distasteful. And yet, as all the recent utterances of the 
responsible Tory leaders show, at this, the weakest place in 
their whole line of defence, Ministers have least cause to fear the 
assault of their professed antagonists. The reason, of course, 
is obvious enough. There are only two intelligible views of 
our duty in reference to Ezypt: the view of those who hold 
that we ought never to have gone there, and the view of those 
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who hold that both our own interests, and the special respon- 
sibilities which we have incurred, impose on us the obligations 
of a tutelary power. Lord Beaconsfield’s colleagues are pre- 
cluded from both views alike. They cannot adopt the first, 
because it would commit them to the Radical doctrine of non- 
intervention. They cannot adopt the second, because five 
years ago, when they had the choice, they deliberately preferred 
Cyprus to Egypt; and because within the last few months 
they have, through the mouth of Sir Stafford Northcote, for- 
mally repudiated the scheme of a Protectorate. And thus the 
only use which Lord Cranbrook, one of the most skilful rhetori- 
cians of his party, can make of the Egyptian Expedition is to 
drag it in as a crowning illustration of his wonderful thesis,—- 
that “ this peace-loving, war-hating Government is unequalled 
for blood-guiltiness.” The passion for universal bloodshed which 
Lord Cranbrook has detected in Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
—“ against their conscience in all parts they have been guilty of 
bloodshed ”’—is, indeed, the one novel topic in his long and 
vehement harangue. In all other respects his speech is but a 
catena of Tory platitudes writ large. He is as zealous as any 
Radical for purity of election ; but why pass a Corrupt Practices 
Act full of “ traps for honest men?” He has nothing to say 
against the Agricultural Holdings’ Act ; but it was “a measure 
not special to the Government.” He burns with ingenuous 
indignation at the charge of “veiled obstruction.” And then 
we have the familiar gibes at the Kilmainham Treaty and the 
Transvaal Convention, the threadbare compassion for Mr. 
Forster, the inevitable denunciations of Mr. Chamberlain, and, 
finally, the lurid picture, which we all know so well by this 
time, of the Radical Millennium, when spoliation and sacrilege 
will have done their perfect work, and England wiil possess 
neither a House of Lords nor an Established Church. The 
zest and energy with which a man of Lord Cranbrook’s abilities 
can pace the weary rounds of this rhetorical treadmill form a 
striking tribute to the vitality of our party system, and his 
antagonists may well be content that he can find no more pro- 
ductive occupation for his powers. 


It is no disrespect to Mr. Plunket to say that he is less 


fitted than Lord Cranbrook for the kind of work which had to 
be done at Birmingham. Of all living speakers, he is the one 
who. would have found himself most at home in the House of 
Commons under Canning’s leadership, and his finished style 
cannot easily compass the broad and staring effects which are 
the life of platform oratory. Mr. Plunket, however, did his 
best to reach the level of the occasion. He naturally addressed 
himself to the Irish policy of the Government, and being not 
only, a Conservative, but an Irishman who knows Ireland, he 
was of course careful to avoid Lord Cranbrook’s blunder, and 
to say nothing of the wickedness of the Land Act. Ata 
critical moment in the fortunes of Ulster Conservatism, it 
shows, to say the least, a want of tact for a Tory leader to 
describe the legislation which secured the tenants in their 
property as a piece of robbery ; and Mr. Plunket’s significant 
omission of all reference to the topic was unquestionably dis- 
creet. Keeping clear of this dangerous ground, he applied him- 
self to the safer task of conjuring up an imaginary confederacy 
between Mr. Parnell and the Liberal party, and predicting its 
disastrous results to the country and the Empire. This isan old 
story, and the present seems hardly the most favourable moment 
for its revival. For months past Mr. Parnell’s henchmen have 
been ransacking their copious vocabulary of abuse for terms 
sufficiently strong to express their hostility to the “ most 
brutal and despotic Government” that ever trampled on 
prostrate Ireland, and their detestation of the perfidy with 
which the Liberals have betrayed the fair professions of 1880. 
In almost every critical division of the last Session the 
Nationalist Members have been found in the Opposition lobby. 
Even those English politicians who have always been favourable 
to an alliance between the Parnellites and the Liberals admit 
that the events of the last three years have made reconciliation 
impossible. But so invaluable a stalking-horse vannot be 
lightly abandoned. Mr. Plunket is certain that if the 
Radicals and Home-rulers are not allied, they ought to 
be. Neither of them caring much about the “ancient 
grandeur and future greatness” of the Empire, both of 
them “desiring revolution in the direction of democracy,’ 
it is inevitable that sooner or later the English Radical must 
join kands with the Irish rebel. Has not Dr. Pankhurst, who 
professes himself before all things a follower of Mr. Gladstone, 
taken the Home-rule pledge? Surely a speaker of Mr. 
Plunket’s powers might have found better nutriment for the 
Birmingham Conservatives than these vain imaginations. The 
chasm between the Home-rulers and the Liberal Party was 








. . . . a 
never wider than it is now. That is one among the many instrye. 


tive lesssons taught by the Manchester election. The symptha 
of English Liberals, so far as it ever had any existence hn hal 
to succumb to an invincible moral repugnance ; while the 
services of Mr. Gladstone to Ireland, the grievances he hag 
moved, the new order and security which he has given to a 
great national industry, are all forgotten by the Nationalists r% 
their embittered hatred of the author of the Coercion Act, om 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHOOTE AT BELFAST. 


Wen is the object with which Sir Stafford Northcotg 

has gone to Ulster? Some people imagined that he 
was going to seize the opportunity to give an official exposition 
of the new Irish policy of the Tory party. Others supposed 
that he was charged with the more common-place mission of 
encouraging and stimulating the resistance of the Ulster Oop. 
servatives to the Nationalist invasion. Careful perusal of the 
two long speeches which he delivered in Belfast on Wednesda: 
and Thursday compels the abandonment of both these hy 
theses. For all that Sir Stafford Northcote has to gq 
on the subject, his Ulster audiences might well belieye 
that the Tory party have not got an Irish policy at 
all. His references to Ireland and Irish affairs have been of 
the scantiest and most superficial kind; on the great scheme 
hatched by Lord Cairns and Mr. Smith for the creation of a 
peasant-proprietary he has not uttered a syllable, and almost 
the solitary piece of practical advice that he has given to the 
Irish Conservatives as such, is his very unnecessary recom- 
mendation that they should be on their guard against an in- 
discriminate lowering of the franchise. The notion that it 
was Sir Stafford Northcote’s object to inflame the already ex- 
cited passions of the Ulster Orangemen is still less admissible, 
It would seem rather as though he had charged himself with 
the duty of administering a gentle sedative. Even while 
he protests against the “audacity of certain persons who 
have assumed to themselves the honourable. title of the 
National Party,” he admits, with his usual candour, that 
these same persons “ are pleading in a cause which they can 
advance by arguments of the most specious, and sometimes of 
the most tempting character.’ This is by no means in 
“ Ercles’ vein.” Nor can it be very inspiriting to the bulk of 
the Ulster Protestants to know that Sir Stafford “ does not 
fear’ to name and praise their famous Orange Society, and 
“does not for a moment believe that the Conservative cause 
has not a great future before it.” Even in his highest rhe- 
torical flights, Sir Stafford Northcote never omits to insert 
the qualifications and limitations which the sober judgment 
of a perfectly dispassionate spectator would demand, as, for in- 
stance, in the following ‘characteristic outburst :—‘ Put your 
trust in your own selves and in your own determination to see 
right done, and depend upon it, if you are firm, if you are 
determined, I believe if you work hard, those whom you would 
put your trust in, if you leave it to them, will come to you 
and rally round you in large numbers,” This is not the dialect 
in which men speak who are capable of moving great masses 
of their fellows, and yet it is the dialect into which Sir Stafford 
Northcote inevitably lapses, when he leaves the level track 
which his oratory habitually pursues, and ventures into the 
region of exhortation and invective. We may depend upon it 
that it was not the kind of thing which the Orangemen went 
out to hear. 

Having apparently nothing to say that is specially appro- 
priate either to Ireland or to Ulster, Sir S. Northcote has 
reverted to an old theme of Lord Beaconsfield’s, and he 
devoted the greater part of his speech on Thursday night toa 
vindication of the claim of the Conservatives to be considered 
the National party. He distinguishes between the “ national ” 
policy which aims at the “ maintenance of our large Imperial 
dominion,” and which requires that we should not only be 
strong, but make our strength known to all the world, and be 
ready when necessary to use it, and what he calls the ‘‘ vague, 
grandiose, and unintelligible” ideas of the Cosmopolitans or 
Liberals. That there is a distinction, such as is hinted at in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s question-begging epithets, between the policies 
of the two great Parties, no one who has followed the course 
of affairs during the last six years would think of denying. 
Within that period, moreover, the two sets of principles have 
been put in practice, in each case with fairly strict fidelity, by 
two successive Governmeats, and tke “Cosmopolitans” have 
every inducement to challenge a comparison. What does Sir 8. 
Northcote mean by his astonishing statement “ that now, the 
safest thing an English citizen who gets into difficulties 
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or into a dangerous position could do would be to con- 
ceal the fact that he is an Englishman; he is then less 
Iikely to be insulted ”? With the single exception of Mr. 
Shaw, whose harsh treatment Sir Stafford himself attributes 
axclusively to the “unfortunate illness” of Admiral Pierre, 

4 to whom reparation will certainly be offered, can he 
diel one instance of an Englishman who has been in- 
sulted with impunity, or who has found it convenient to hide 
his nationality ? We assert with the utmost confidence that 
the name of England stands as high, that her position and in- 
finence among the nations are as strong, and that her protection 
is as complete a shield to the meanest of her subjects, as in 
the heyday of Lord Palmerston’s mischievous activity, or 
at the moment when Lord Beaconsfield brought “ peace with 
honour” from Berlin. The real strength of England, and the 
knowledge of other nations that she has it and will put it forth 
when necessity requires, remain unaffected by the vicissitudes 
of party warfare and changes of policy. It was one of the car- 
dinal mistakes of Lord Beaconsfield, which seems to be shared 
by many of his followers, that neither we ourselves nor other 
ople will ever realise how great and powerful we are, unless 
we are perpetually proclaiming the fact in all men’s hearing. 
The “ Civis Romanus sum ” formula, of which Lord Palmerston 
was so fond, and which meant in the mouth of a Roman, as 
Mr. Gladstone pointed out in the Don-Pacifico debate, “ I am 
a citizen of the State of which you are a dependant,” was an 
expression of insolent superiority, rather than of quiet and 
assured strength. The real difference between the spurious 
“ Nationalism ” which found its most typical embodiment in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration and the rival policy of his 
successors, arises out of their different views not of the expe- 
diency of maintaining the English Empire, but of the purposes 
for which that Empire exists. If its own existenee is its final 
cause, and if, as we are often told, is has no concern with 
international justice or the strivings of other peoples after free- 
dom, except in so far as these may subserve its own interests 
and procure it useful allies, then the “cosmopolitan ”’ policy 
may be well described in Sir S. Northcote’s sneer as “ vague 
and grandiose.’’ Liberals, however, or at least those who 
belong to Mr. Gladstone’s school, have quite another concep- 
tion of the meaning and purpose of the Empire. To them, 
it can only be justified so long as it can be shown to secure 
the conditions not only of order, but of free development for 
all who are under its sway, and so long as it recognises and 
discharges towards other nations, both strong and weak, the 
moral responsibilities which are inseparable from power. 
Sir Stafford Northcote would probably repudiate our way 
of contrasting the two policies as strongly as we do his 
own, But if the “Nationalism” of the Conservatives 
means something wider and nobler than we understand by it, 
they must cut loose the traditions which bind them to Lord 
Beaconsfield, and disown some of their ablest supporters in the 
Press, And before they will persuade the world that the 
“Cosmopolitanism” of the Liberals is destructive of the sense 
of national honour, they must produce some more substantial 
proof than Sir Stafford Northcote’s reckless assertions at 
Belfast. 





INDIVIDUALISM IN POLITICS. 


N spite of Pascal and all the haters of the Jesuits in the 
Roman Church, in spite of all the denouncers of casuistry 
among Protestants, in spite of all the well-intentioned ignora- 
muses who say that right and wrong are plain, straightforward 
matters, about which there can never be any mistake, provided 
only that a man is honest, there is nothing of which the 
interest is more perennial than the conflict of duties. What a 
man is to do when he is drawn different ways by considera- 
tions that seem of equal weight, or, more often perhaps, can- 
not be expressed in the same denomination, and yet are 
equally real, is a theme which never seems to grow stale. It 
is raised in relation to one large department of human life by 
a writer in the current number of the National Review. “A 
Retired Politician” moralises on the surrender of principle 
which he holds to be becoming habitual among public men. 
He sees it in candidates who say “yes” to questions, when 
they mean “ no ;” in Members who call themselves the repre- 
sentatives of opinions they distrust and abhor; in Ministers 
who, rather than retire from the Cabinet, consent to support 
measures in the value of which they are all the time abso- 
lute unbelievers, “ Statesmen in high places, casting about 
them for majorities in Parliament, set the example; and 
candidates, casting about them for majorities in the con- 





stituencies, follow it. Thus gradually a sort of silent assump- 
tion is established that it is not the business of a politician to 
be independent and upright, much less intractable in his 
Opinions, but rather to be pliant and docile. A man who 
refuses to be these is considered as impracticable, ‘can- 
tankerous,’ and insensible to the necessity of daily and hourly 
compromise.” And in this way the degradation of Parliamen- 
tary men, and ultimately of Parliamentary institutions, is 
ensured. 

It is not to be denied that there is an element of truth in 
this accusation. No one can have compared the opinions that 
politicians express in private with the votes that they often 
give in public, without seeing this. In the Recess,a man will 
show himself keenly alive to the faults of some measure that 
is being talked about as likely to form part of the Ministerial 
programme for the next year, and yet when the Session comes 
he will be found voting for it, though the arguments against 
it have, in his honest opinion, lost none of their weight. The 
same sort of inconsistency runs up through all ranks of the 
political hierarchy. The elector votes for a candidate who 
only half represents him. The Member of Parliament sup- 
ports a Cabinet whose policy he but half likes. The Minister 
advocates measures to which, if he were an independent Mem- 
ber, he would offer a hearty opposition, Can such a line of con- 
duct as this be either honestly practised or seriously defended ? 

Within certain easily conceivable limits, we think it can. 
No doubt, it is not ideal. Every man who has convictions of 
his own would like to make them the sole measure of his 
political action. He would never suppress an enthusiasm or 
put a dislike into his pocket. He would vote on every question 
presented to him as though there were nothing to be con- 
sidered but the character of the particular proposal. But the 
man who assumes this attitude does not escape as completely 
as he probably thinks from the conflict of duties of which 
we have spoken. In fact, he does not escape from it 
at all. He has, probably without meaning it, turned 
his back upon political life, and deliberately made him- 
self a cypher in the affairs of the country. It is 
the old controversy between the world and the Puritan 
who must needs go out of the world. No doubt, the Puritan 
carries away with him a perfectly unstained conscience. He 
has had neither part nor lot in what has been going on around 
him,—he is not responsible for a single thing that has been 
done by his contemporaries. But then he has left the world 
just what he found it. He has not, it is true, abused it, but 
neither has he used it. If it is really the thing he thinks it 
—a simple mass of unmixed pitch, which no one can touch 
without being defiled—no doubt he is right. If, on the con- 
trary, it is a very mixed mass indeed, one in which good and bad 
are always contending, and contending with varying fortunes, to 
withdraw from the battle altogether, is to do what in him lies 
to give the victory to the worse side. This is precisely what 
has happened in America. Most of the best men in the United 
States are “ retired politicians.’ They keep apart from public 
affairs because, they say, they are so completely in the hands 
of wire-pullers and log-rollers, that honesty has no chance. 
It may be so; but in that case, how has it become so? In 
part, certainly—in very great part, we should be inclined to say 
—because honest men left political life prematurely. Indolence 
made them political Puritans. They saw the way in which 
things were tending, and it was less trouble to assume that 
they were past redemption, than to labour to keep them in a 
better groove. No doubt, the writer in the National Review 
will agree with us in deprecating any repetition of this blunder 
in England; but if it is to be avoided, there must be some 
kind of common action among those who take a part in public 
affairs ; and all common action implies the surrender, to some 
extent, of individual opinions. To say that Party Government 
is a mistake, and that it necessarily leads to the degradation of 
Parliamentary institutions, is to become a pure pessimist. 
Unfortunately, pessimism has always a great deal to say for 
itself ; but when all is said, the fact remains that pessimism 
never yet did anything to mend what has gone wrong. Party 
Government has its bad and its good side, and in proportion 
as honest men refuse to have anything to do with it, the bad 
side comes uppermost. The object of politicians, whether 
active or retired, should be to do all they can to check this 
degradation ; and they will do nothing towards compassing 
this end by declaring that they will not concern themselves 
with public affairs, unless they can mould them exactly to 
their own pleasure. If they will give nothing and take every~ 
thing, they will very shortly find that there is nothing left for 
them to take, 
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We are very far from saying that this is at all the direction 
in which things seem to be setting. The action of some of 
the Manchester Liberals during the recent election has been a 
disastrous instance to the contrary. With them, it wasall give 
and no take. Dr. Pankhurst did not modify his views in the 
least degree to meet theirs, and they accepted him just as 
readily as though he had come something more than half-way 
to meet them. But if the doctrine preached by “A Retired 
Politician ” becomes at all widely accepted, the world of public 
life will be more and more divided into those who give every- 
thing and those who give nothing ; and whenever this happens, 
we shall be well on the road to be even as the Americans, 
No doubt, the danger that public men will be tempted to 
give everything is a real one, and one that is not likely 
to become less as years go on. But the only way in 
which it can be averted is the way in which it has been 
averted hitherto.—by a clear recognition on the part of 
the men who are not prepared to give everything that 
they must give something. Let us take, for example, the 
ease mentioned by “A Retired Politician :"—I once,” he 
says, “heard a colleague of Lord Hartington narrate how the 
latter said to him, ‘I have been reading over my own speech 
against the extension of the County Franchise, and I confess I 
find it unanswerable.’ I have little doubt he finds it unanswer- 
able stiil ; but he is a prominent Member of a Cabinet that is 
at this moment preparing a Bill for the Extension of the County 
Franchise.’ That is to say, “A Retired Politician ’’ would 
have Lord Hartington leave a Cabinet with which he is other- 
wise agreed, because he differs from his colleagues on what, 
after all, is a question of machinery. It cannot be said that 
there is any principle involved in the issue whether household 
suffrage shall be extended to counties. There may have been 
one in the issue whether household franchise should be intro- 
duced at all, but when once that had been settled, its extension 
from town to country became only a matter of convenience 
and expediency. It is quite possible that Lord Hartington 
may still be of opinion that the balance of argument 
is against its extension at the present time. But if circum- 
stances have made that extension inevitable, where would 
be the gain of his leaving the Cabinet rather than consent to 
it? If any principle were involved, it would be altogether 
different. If the thing it is proposed to do were something 
that, in Lord Hartington’s opinion, it will always be wrong to 
do—not imprudent merely, or premature, but wrong—it would 
be his plain duty to leave the Cabinet, rather than have a 
hand in it. A practical politician cannot put down his foot 
too firmly where principles are concerned, but if he is to con- 
tinue to deserve the title of practical, he must not jump to 
the conclusion that in everything wherein he differs from 
those with whom he is associated, principles are concerned. 





THE RED MAN IN CANADA. 


CCORDING to a recent telegram from Montreal, one of 

the ceremonies that will take place before the Marquis of 

Lorne leaves Canada will be his installation as Grand Chief of 
the Lorette Indians, a sept of the Huron nation. The title to 
be conferred on him—perhaps the installation has taken place 
by this time—is “ Kondearonte,” or, in plain English, “ The 
Rat.” In spite of appearances, this is reckoned a dignified 
designation, and well it may be, when we find “Lean Man,” 
* Strike-him-on-the-Back,” “The Gambler,” “Little Black 
Bear,” and “ The Man-that-took-the-Coat,” among the “styles ” 
of Indian Chiefs in Canada. The Marquis of Lorne has since 
his tour of the Dominion been a special favourite with the 
Red Man. No representative of the ‘“ Great-Mother-over- 
the-Water,” not even Lord Dufferin himself, has come 


near him. It is a great and doubtless a historical honour 
that the Lorette Indians intend to confer upon their 
friend. It recalls memories of Tecumseh and ‘accursed 


Brandt,” and the great duel between the kindred tribes of the 
Hurons and the Iroquois, and that wonderful Confederation 
which, if it had held together. might have defied the White 
Man, or at least secured better terms for the Red, and which 
the framers both of the Union and of the Dominion took as one 
of their models. Possibly enough, it is proposed to select Lord 
Lorne as successor to the last of the original Huron Chiefs, who 
died at Lorette, near Quebec, some years ago; although, in 
the absence of clear and full information, it would be 
unsafe to risk conjecture on this point. But the cere- 
mony ‘may prove symbolical in another than a historical 
sense. It may be presumed that the Hurons of Lorette, a 
tribe now less than 300 in number, will play a prominent, if 





. . . . ite 
not the leading, part in it. Having their village and rege 
bearing the matter of fact title of Quarante Arpents na 


far from Quebec, they live close to British Civilisati fe: 
may be supposed to be immediately affected by it. They an 


attached to their missionaries. Their school has had the 
services of better men than can generally be secured to 
teach Indians the rudiments of Christian civilisation d 
it is in consequence well attended. Yet is it th 
case that the Hurons of Lorette are fading away bef : 
sce : : : ore 
civilisation, like the humourist of fiction who declared with 
his last breath that he died of “ being governed oye 

much?” The very reverse would seem to be the case ln 
the latest Report of the Indian Department of the Double 
dated December 31st, 1882—these annual Reports, by the wa 
receive far too little attention from our publicists, and even an 
our ethnologists—we are told that, “ these Indians are, for the 
most part, as well to do as the surrounding white settlers 
Some of them would be considered wealthy in a farming 
community.” For some years back, a gradual revolution es 
been taking place in the relations between the Red Man and his 
master in Canada. The enlightened, tender, and Christian 
policy which the Canadian anthorities have been pursuing, per- 
haps without knowing its inner meaning, is such as would 
have gratified William Penn, or that profounder Puritan 
and in many respects abler man, Roger Williams. Does it 
savour too much of imaginative or sentimental optimism, to 
express a hope that the honour that is about to be if it has 
not already been done the Marquis of Lorne by the Indians 
will mean the ratification of that policy by the Red Man's 
heart, as well as by the White Man’s conscience ? 

It was Colonel Mallory, if we remember aright, who dealt, 
not certainly the first, but the first decisive blow, a few years 
ago, to the belief or superstition, all but universally held for 
more than a quarter of a century, that the North-American 
Indian is certain to die off before the advance of his White con- 
queror. He showed that the Red Men are probably at least as 
numerous as they were when Columbus rediscovered America, 
This doctrine receives decided support from the Report of the 
American Bureau of Ethnology, which, with various valuable 
papers as appendices, was lately published at Washington by its 
Director, Professor Powell. There is no mistaking the meaning 
of Professor Powell’s words. ** The Indians of the continent,” he 
says, “* have not greatly diminished in numbers, and the tribes 
longest in contact with civilisation are increasing. The whole 
body of Indians is making rapid strides towards a higher cul- 
ture, notwithstanding the petty conflicts yet occurring where 
the relations of the Indian tribes to our civilisation have not yet 
been adjusted by the adoption on their part of the first conditions 
of a higher life.” There has never yet been made a complete and 
thoroughly reliable census of the Indians in the Union; and 
it has, perhaps, been too hastily taken for granted that even 
there they are on the decrease. It would be no wonder, how- 
ever, if they were. The Red Man has been more kindly 
treated and in every way better managed by the Canadian 
than by the United States authorities. The Minnesota mas- 
sacre, the destruction of ‘‘ Custer’s command ” in 1877, and 
the removal of Sitting Bull and his band into Dominion terri- 
tory, are evidences of this which are easily recalled to memory. 
But the United States policy towards the Indians is certain 
to tend towards justice and tenderness. But as Professor 
Powell shows, even if there is a decrease in the number 
of Indians in the United States, there is no reason why this 
decrease should continue, or why it should not be turned into 
an increase. They have but to be brought under civilising in- 
fluences—civilising influences of the Christian, not of the 
scientifically pagan, or Survival-of-the-Fittest character— 
to take kindly to them and to flourish under them, The 
Reports of the Indian Department in Canada, and especially 
the last Report, already quoted from, supply what we may 
fairly reckon proof positive of this, The Red Men actually 
reported on in the Canadian Confederation have increased 
from 102,000, accounted for in the census of 1870-71, 
to 110,000 last year. It is true that this increase may 
be partially explained by emigration from the United 
States into Canada. But the individual reports of the Indian 
Agents to the Ottawa Bureau show conclusively that, under 
ordinarily good circumstances, the annual births in an Indian 
village outnumber the deaths. Where the deaths are the 
majority, they are due to preventible causes, Many Indian 
tribes are decimated by consumption, and consumption is 1 
turn traced to the adulterated liquor which still finds its way 
(chiefly across the frontier of the United States) into their 
midst. The Report of the Indian Department abounds with 
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the complaints from the Agents of the way in which the Indian 
Liquor Laws are still evaded ; and it may be mentioned as a signi- 
fieant circumstance that Ohinamen should be taking a prominent 
Jace among the illegal traffickers in alcoholics, and that 
Chinese brandy should in some quarters be ousting rum and 
whiskey. But the Liquor Laws are being every year more 
strictly enforced ; and the excellent mounted police in the 
Manitoba and the North-west Superintendencies may be ex- 
pected in time to crush out what remains of this wretched 
trafic. Education—there seem to be between two and three 
thousand children in receipt of an elementary education—is 
doing its work. Temperance societies are spreading. Chiefs 
are showing the example of abstinence or moderation. 
“He wishes to inform me,” writes an Indian Agent of 
the Chief of the primitive Nickickesemenican Band, “ that 
although traders are dealing out whiskey to half-breeds 
and others across the river at Fort Francis, yet not 
gn Indian, to his knowledge, has drunk any of it.” 
The quaintly cruel and superstitious observances of the Red 
Men in Canada—how quaint and how cruel these are, a 
correspondent of the Spectator recently showed—the disgust- 
ing “medicine feasts” and “ potlaches,” leading to drunken- 
ness and death, are steadily, if slowly, declining. “It is 
satisfactory to learn that even among the degraded Indians, 
although the elder object to giving up the ‘ potlache’ feasts, 
the younger appear to favour the proposed abolishment ” (is 
“ abolishment ” Canadian English ?) * of these worse than use- 
less heathenish ceremonies.” The conversion of the decrease of 
the Red population of America into an increase is simply a ques- 
tion of patience, legislation, and science ; thus, while a small- 
pox epidemic carried off numbers of Indians in the States last 
year, it spared their brethren in Canada. 
It used to be contended that time, and what Mr. Gladstone 
styles “the soctal forces,” were against the Red Man. He 
is essentially a nomad, we were told. He must live by 
fishing and hunting; and ihe filling-up of North America 
by the Anglo-Saxon must take his happy hunting- 
grounds from him; and then he must die. This, too, 
isa delusion. Sir John Macdonald’s Report proves that, 
especially in Manitoba and the North-West Provinces, “ im- 
portant progress has been made during the past year in the 
advancement of the Indians of the Plains who have settled 
upon the Reserves in the arts of civilisation ;” and “ the remark- 
able success which has almost universally throughout the 
Territories attended the labour of the Indians during the past 
season in cultivating their lands will, it is hoped, encourage 
them to renewed energy in the future.” Big Bear, the last of 
the important Indian Chiefs of the nomadic type in the more 
fertile Territories, entered last year into treaty relations with 
the Government of Canada, and settled down to agriculture. 
Poundmaker, once a troublesome chief, has become so keen a 
cultivator of his soil that ‘* when his reserve was visited during 
the past summer by the Inspector, he found Poundmaker so 
intent upon his work that he would hardly spare the time to 
speak to him.” Here is a common experience :—“ The 
chief is very glad to contrast the improved conditions of 
his tribe now with their wretched state of existence in his 
younger days, when only the precarious products of the 
lakes, rivers, and forests were available for food and 
clothing. He beholds with pleasure the advent of better days 
dawning upon them, when all the comforts and luxuries sur- 
rounding their white brethren will be within their reach.” 
The Red Man, well watched and cared for, makes an excellent 
havvy, as docile as he is industrious. More than once we find 
Indian Agents commenting on his superiority as a workman to 
the Chinaman. There is no reason why the Red Man should 
not be a valuable element in that marvellous “ blend ” of races 
which Mr. Spencer looks forward to as likely to be ultimately 
dominant in America, and through America, in the world. 
In 1877, Lord Dufferin, in a strain of Sheridanic eloquence, 
bore eloquent testimony to the value of the Metis in Manitoba, 
who are the result of an admixture of Indians with the original 
French Coureurs de Bois. “ They have,” he said, “ been the 
ambassadors between the East and the West, the interpreters of 
civilisation and its exigencies to the dwellers on the prairie, as 
Well as the exponents to the White Men of the consideration 
justly due to the susceptibilities, the sensitive self-respect, the 
Prejudices, the innate craving for justice of the Indian race.” 
any case, there ought to be an interesting and increasingly 
Prosperous. career before the Red Man in North America, 
Whether he maintains a position of isolation, or becomes an 
agent in the evolution of “the crowning race of them that, 
tye to eye, shall look on knowledge.” 





PROFESSOR FLOWER AT READING. 
HE Church Congress, assembled this year at Reading, is 
showing courage. Its conduct in officially requesting 
Professor Flower to state at length the place held by the 
doctrine of Evolution in philosophy marks a distinct advance 
towards a great end, a resolute determination to face the ulti- 
mate difficulties of religious thought, and not to remain content 
with discussion on the mere surface of things. We can re- 
member when a Church Congress would no more have discussed 
Evolution, than it would have permitted an argument on the 
morality of murder ; and when, consequently, if ever the speakers 
approached fundamental questions, they left an impression 
either of unreality or of talking beside the point. The 
change from this attitude to one in which Professor Flower is 
invited to state frankly the conclusions of science is very 
notable, and will make discussion in such Congresses at once 
more manly and more convincing. The laity will no longer be 
able to say, as they say now, that the theologians are always. 
fighting dead foes, and that they shrink from the encounter 
with the living one—Paganism” armoured in intellectual certain- 
ties—with a feeble avoidance which suggests their certainty of 
defeat. 

While, however, we welcome the innovation, we are not quite 
satistied with Professor Flower’s statement of the theological 
trouble he is endeavouring to allay. In language which occasion- 
ally, as in a fine passage on embryology, was of an exquisite 
lucidity, he stated the scientific opinion that Evolution was a 
certainty, that man was evolved like other animals,.and that 
“special creation ” of known forms could not be admitted; and 
asked why this conclusion should be called irreligious, even if, 
as a consequence, man did descend from the ape? Science did 
not deny to men the possession of an anima, a non-material or 
spiritual something wanting to all other sentient creatures, nor 
could theologians deny that man in the embryo stage showed 
animal characteristics. ‘ If, therefore, the most godlike of men 
have passed through the stages which physiologists recognise in 
human development without prejudice to the noblest, highest, 
most divine part of their nature, why should not the race of. 
mankind as a whole have had a similar origin, followed by similar 
progress and development, equally without prejudice to its pre- 
sent condition and future destiny ? Can it be of real consequence 
at the present time, either to our faith or our practice, whether 
the first mau had such an extremely lowly beginning as the 
dust of the earth, in the literal sense of the words, or whether 
he was formed through the intervention of various progressive 
stages of animal life?” That is, of course,a splendid argument 
for the Theist, who desires to retain his belief in God while 
accepting the conclusions of science, finer, perhaps, even than 
the other also mentioned by Mr. Flower,—that as the sudden 
vivification of a torpid atom, without a cause, is an unthinkable 
proposition, the fact of such vivification, which no one doubts, 
makes a non-material Final Cause a scientific necessity. But the 
argument, considered as one intended to instruct a Church 
Congress, has the misfortune that it does not touch the 
more pressing trouble of the Christian clergy. It is not 
enough to tell them that, for all that man yet knows, it is 
possible for Science to admit a God powerful enough 
not only to create the original atom, but—a far more 
wonderful thing—to endow it with the potentiality of de- 
veloping into St. Paul, Newton, or C. Darwin. They want to 
know something else,—whether men of science admit that 
development can by possibility be arrested or interrupted, or- 
must when once begun go on for ever, obedient to its own laws. 
Their inner fear is not that Evolution may dispose of the pos- 
sibility of God, which, as the great Catholic divines at once 
perceived, the doctrine scarcely impugns, but that it may deny 
the possibility of miracle, which is absolutely essential, if 
not to Christianity, to Christianity as a historic creed. If 
Christ did not break the continuity of physical laws, as, 
for instance, in turning water into wine, or raising Lazarus, 
or feeding the multitude with food visibly insufficient, 
the credibility of the historic narrative becomes too shadowy 
to support a creed; while, if Christ did not rise from the dead, 
there is no Christianity at all. The lofty Faith becomes a collec- 
tion of moral precepts, uttered by a Teacher who said he had 
risen, when he had not. It is for belief in Miracle, not for belief 
in God, that the Clergy quake. ‘his, and not any particular 
reverence for the literal interpretation of Genesis, is the feeling 
which makes most clergymen look on Darwin’s great hypothesis 
with suspicion, and induces them almost instinctively to 
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doubt whether any one who insists on the absolute rule of Law 
can be entirely orthodox. They insist that Will should enter 
actively into the system of the Universe, and it is therefore 
the logical consistency of Darwin’s theory with the continuous 
action as well as the original existence of an unconditioned Will 
that Mr. Flower, after proving his first point, the possibility 
of reconciling God and Evolution, should, to make the soothing 
effect of his argument complete, have proceeded to demonstrate. 
It is not that his argument is imperfect, but that it is 
incomplete. 

For ourselves, we think the Clergy far too timid and too 
little certain of their own logic. Very few of them doubt that 
the original atom was created by a sentient Will, and that once 
granted, miracle becomes mainly a matter of evidence and 
enquiry. The power of creation once conceded, there is and can 
be no miracle, not involving a contradiction in terms, which is 
outside the range of conceivable possibility, not even the standing- 
still of the Sun, which is supposed to be affirmed in the Old 
Testament, though it is only quoted there from some well-known 
record, which may be no more inspired than the poet Menander, 
who also is quoted as any other author might have been. That 
this explanation of miracle is in most cases needless, miracle 
being in most cases only development under some new 
stimulus, and in all may be the wrong one, does not 
signify; it is, at all events, a final one. God, if there be 
a God, can create in water the lacking constituents which 
would make it wine; and there at once is an end of im- 
possibility, and a safe beginning for the task of rigorous 
examination as to the mere fact of such an incident having 
occurred. Theists who accept a Creator and doubt his 
power of bringing rain in answer to prayer are breaking 
rules which, if the subject were scientific instead of theo- 
logical, they would be the first to observe. They are denying to 
the Creator, whom they admit to exist, the power of creating or 
moving a cloud, a denial which is, on the hypothesis, almost 
nonsense. Whether the Creator ever does or will set aside his 
own physical laws is, of course, a question for evidence, but 
a priori the affirmative argument would seem to be very strong. 
Free-will is the first quality of every sentient being, is, in fact, 
what differentiates him from a passive organism, and to affirm 
that, yet deny free-will to the highest of all sentient beings, 
seems to us bad logic, logic made foolish by fear of necessary de- 
ductions. We quite understand the irritation of the scientific 
man with the deductions, because they introduce an element 
of uncertainty which mars his mathematical scheme of the 
Universe, and injure his chance of arriving at absolute truth; 
but why the theologian should be so timid we do not compre- 
hend. He often is, however, and if Professor Flower had added 
to his argument the considerations which, to many scientific 
minds, prove that miracle is not impossible, he would have 
greatly increased the service which his paper, in its exquisite 
lucidity, has rendered to the Clergy. 





DR. BEGG. 

T the good age of seventy-five, and after a short illness, in 
itself the appropriate close of a life of action, Dr. James 

Begg has vanished from the sadly-reduced circle of Scotch 
notabilities of the old school. To English eyes, he is the last of 
the Dii majorum gentium of the Free Church. Persons 
acquainted with the inner life of Northern ecclesiasticism 
tell us that there are still some of the old Disruption heroes 
left; that such names as Moncrieff and Kennedy and Wilson 
are still names of power. The Disestablishment movement has 
brought into prominence younger ecclesiastics than Dr. Begg, 
men with whom and with whose management of his 
Church he had no sympathy. The Free Church of to- 
day, the Free Church which has now reached middle age, 
suggests, too, not so much Dr. Chalmers and Spiritual In- 
dependence, as Professor Robertson Smith and the New Learn- 
ing. But of the celebrities of 1843, Dr. Begg alone was known out- 
side his own denomination and country as the fellow-worker of 
Chalmers, Candlish, Cunningham, Buchanan, and Guthrie. 
Now he is gone, it is difficult to conceive of the Free Church or 
of Scotland without him. Keen Churchman and controver- 
sialist though he was, his energy was far too exuberant to be 
confined within the limits of ecclesiastical and theological activi- 
ties. As the champion of temperance and social reform in every 
shape and form, as the opponent of “ Godless ” education; as the 
tribune of the Highlands, as the spokesman of an intense, 
though narrow, patriotism, Dr. Begg was even better known in 








nical, 

Scotland, and still more outside of it than as the veteran of th 
“Ten Years’ Conflict,” the Sites “controversy,” the Union 
“controversy,” the Instrumental Music “ controversy,” the 
Robertson-Smith “controversy,” the thousand and one « Con. 
troversies” which have made up ecclesiastical life beyond the 
Cheviots for the last half-century, which seem to many outsiders 
a melancholy series of teapot storms, but which surely cannot 
have been altogether in vain, since so many strong men have 
spent their vital force in and for them. From 1865, when, ag 
the acknowledged “ Leader of the Highland Host,” Dr, 
was elected to the Moderatorship of the Assembly of his Ch: 

he has been one of the best known and one of the most written, 
upon of Scotch public men. Since the death of Chalmery, 
three Scotch clergymen alone have been able to play with 
success upon the emotions of popular audiences, to move them 
to laughter, to tears, or to action. These are Norman Macleod, 
Thomas Guthrie, and James Begg. Now the last is gone, who 
is there for Scotch Presbyterians to talk about? Still more, who 
is there for Scotch journals to write upon P 


One needed to have seen and heard Dr. Begg in his prime, 
and on a platform of his own choosing, to understand his pecu. 
liar influence in Scotland. He was generally surrounded by 
less robust, more anxious, not perhaps more earnest, but more 
painfully earnest men than himself,—Emersonian “ assessors,” 
in fact, who were proud of him, reported on him to the general 
public, and seemed ready at any moment to point to his burly 
presence, and large, almost leonine head, and exclaim, trium. 
phantly,—See what the Shorter Catechism and oatmeal porridge 
can give to the world? His Saxon features and his combative 
air reminded one not a little of Mr. Bright; while the pose of 
his head and his flowing hair recalled Christopher North, that 
impersonation of Wordsworthianism allied with athletics, and 
dieted, as Carlyle put it, in his snappish way, on rizzered had. 
docks and toddy. When he began to speak, he did not strike 
one at first as having much of the orator in him. His utterance 
was deliberate, and his elocution was mainly notable for that 
peculiar intonation of voice, which has characterised almost all 
great Scotch speakers who have also been earnestly religious men, 
which may sometimes be observed when Mr. Gladstone is making 
an impressive rather than an impassioned speech, and which, like 
the New-England drawl of the day, is traced by the curious in 
such things to the attempt of Puritanism to make the voice, like 
everything else, convey the idea of submission to divine power. 
But when Dr. Begg warmed to his work and, metaphorically, threw 
off cloak and bands, when his intonation vanished or his hearers 
became accustomed to it, he showed himself the vigorous and 
essentially lay controversialist, delighting in the art of self- 
defence, and delighting his audience by his art. It may be 
doubted if he has left behind him any Scotchman who can play 
so well upon the patriotic harp of Falkirk and Bannockburn, of 
Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge. The present writer once heard 
Dr. Begg addressing a meeting in support of a hopeless eause— 
he was the champion of almost as many hopeless causes a8 
Oxford itself—the maintenance of a Scotch Board of Educa- 
tion. His arguments were poor; his onslaught on “ My Lords” 
of the Privy Council was not effective, even as a piece of 
rhetoric; and his audience was not sympathetic. At last, he 
drew himself up to his full height, shook his head threateningly, 
and said,— My Lords shall learn that the Scotch lion can 
still wag his tail.” His hearers were unconvinced, but they 
applauded “the stroke” to the echo. The incident was 4 
typical one. Dr. Begg delighted his countrymen by his 
vigorous personality and his inexhaustible vigour, bat 
except as a social reformer he did not persuade the 
majority of them to accept and act upon his views; 
even as a social reformer, his views were not original, and 
his success was limited. He succeeded, with the help of 
the Highland Host, in postponing union between his owl 
Church and the chief of those Voluntary bodies whose ecclesiasti- 
cal creed was in his eyes “ national atheism,” but apparently not 
in finally preventing it. He has not been able to dissuade his 
Church from throwing itself into the Disestablishment move 
ment. What was the result of his anti-Popery crusade? 
He must have seen before his death that the triumph o 
refinement in religious service, of the movement for a less 
rigid observance of Sunday, and even of the new exegesis, 8 
only a question of time, and not of a very long time. In spite 
of Dr. Begg, of his valiant speeches, and his innumerable 
pamphlets, the traditional Calvinism of Scotland is being silently 
and gradually superseded by a more genial and less dogmatic 
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gcheme of the Divine Economy. Dr. Begg was indeed a quarter 
of a century behind his time. 

Yet Scotland will long respect the leader of forlorn-hopes that 
has just passed away. Looked at simply as a personality, he 
was strong,—much as Bishop Dupanloup was strong. Although 
he had not the literary culture of Dupanloup, he resembled him 
in his energy, his political sagacity, his indisposition to give the 
cheek to the smiter, the positive zest with which he called a spade 
a spade, his delight in pressing journalism and pamphleteering 
into the service of his Charch and his hundred other “causes.” 
He must have had many of the qualities of the leader of men. 
While he was in the fullness of his powers, the Free-Church Con- 
servatism of the Highlands obeyed his will without question. He 
might have made the boast of Cardinal Bonnechose, “ Mon clergé 
sont un régiment, et quand je lui dis, ‘Marchex!’ il marche.” 
What helped further to make Dr. Begg popular in Scotland was 
the fact that he was quite open and above-board in all his deal- 
ings. He may deserve to be styled a bigot or a demagogue, but 
not an intriguer or a wirepuller. He held Chalmers’ theory 
that a Scotch minister ought to be above all things “a tribune 
of the people,” and would have scorned to accept power that 
was not freely given him by his countrymen or his Church. He 
detested whatever savoured to him of Broad Churchism, 
Rationalism, or Ritualism; Papists and Free-thinkers he, no 
doubt, honestly believed to be bad men. But it cannot be said 
of him that he was a mere heresy-hunter. It was probably 
owing to him and his strength as the leader, if not of the 
stupid, at least of the unenquiring party in the Free Church, 
that Professor Robertson Smith was expelled from his position 
asateacher in it. But Professor Smith’s ‘‘ heresy” was brought 
to him, and he was asked to deal with it; he did not laboriously 
ferret it out. After all, it is something to have been the 
greatest force of theological resistance in one’s time and country. 
This position—this ‘bad eminence,” if you will—must be 
assigned to Dr. Begg. Already the murmur is heard among the 
advocates of theological movement in Scotland, that after him 
will come the Deluge. A generation hence this prediction may 
be verified, and, perhaps, by those in whose eyes that Deluge 
will only be the showers that usher in for Scotland the spring 
of a mellower, a richer, but not less reverent or less loyal 
Protestantism, than that which, intensified and embittered by 
persecutions which are not yet forgotten, James Begg repre- 
sented in much of its narrowness, but also in all its earnestness, 
in all its democratic independence of spirit, and in not a little 
of its homely and racial humour. 





MINISTERING ANGELS. 

“TTNHE Silly Season” is a harsh name for the quarter, now 

generally reduced to a sixth of the year, which inter- 
venes between the rising of Parliament and the reopening of the 
Law Courts. In these days of congresses and conferences, there 
is really more food for thought supplied by the newspapers, and 
of a more varied kind, than we are allowed to regale ourselves 
with during the weary régime of Parliamentary debates and law 
reports. ‘The original function of the House of Commons, as a 
place for the utterance of grievances, is gradually being trans- 
ferred to these congresses and conferences, and to the corre- 
spondence which fills the columus of the Daily Press. As dis- 
content is the seed of progress, the “autumn of our discontent” 
must be regarded as at least as important and useful a season as 
the summer, in which it seeks, generally in vain, to be healed 
by the sun of Parliament. “The Grumbling Season,” if less 
alliterative, would be a more appropriate and worthy title. 
The grumbles of railway travellers in search of speed and com- 
fort, of City clerks in search of cheap dinners, of Paterfamilias 
im search of a house, of Filiusfamilias in search of a career are, 
to say the least, no sillier than the grumbles of an Opposition in 
search of office, or the pertinacious platitudes of politicians in 
search of notoriety. Not that we wish to imply that all the 
gtumblings out of Session are any better founded than some of 
those in Session. But as they are generally more spontaneous, 
and not being confined to one class, are more likely to express a 
teal grievance, they are at least as useful in suggesting reforms 
for the future and testing those of the past. In this point of 
view, even the splenetic charge of the heavy brigade in an 
evening contemporary on the manners of Female Post-office 
Clerks ig worthy of attention. The introduction of female 
telegraphists was hailed by the supporters of Woman’s Rights 
with a sort of chorus of spinsters, very much in the same way as 
the chorus of old men in the Agamemnon hailed the beacon- 


fire which told that Troy Town had fallen. It was the end of 
a weary period of watching and waiting, the harbinger of the 
good time coming, the earnest of the fruits of many a victory tobe. 
The deft fingers of women were to set in action the wires of the 
telegraph with as much swift dexterity as they do those of the 
piano. They were to write messages about iron and steel and 
stocks and shares with the same easy celerity that they corre- 
sponded about the last new ribbon or baby’s first tooth. The 
sweet graciousness of their manners and the quick intuition of 
their brains were to make the sending of messages a task of 
true delight, which would refine the office boy and elevate the 
most elegant of clerks. The process of asking for information 
as to the weight of a book, or the postage to Kamtschatka, was 
to be a liberal education for both sexes. The inquiring male 
was to have his manners softened, and not allowed to be fero- 
cious; the informing female was to have her mind broadened 
and her intellect strengthened by contact with the realities of 
life. Yet it was not so very long before a whisper went round 
that a noble Postmaster-General had been refused information 
by two of his employées, with a rudeness which would have 
done credit to a French admiral or a German lieutenant. And 
now we are told that “brazen pertness” is characteristic of 
female Post-office clerks, that they snub heavy fathers, and 
actually converse in audible tones in full official time as to the 
young men who have kissed them, though, happily, they are net 
so far sunk as to relate in the same audible tones whether, like 
the mermaids, they returned the compliment. Not merely have 
they been contrasted or compared with the other sex, but other 
members of their own sex have been held up as examples to 
them. Shop girls, and even barmaids, are depicted as models of 
ladylike deportment, in sad contrast to the dreadful specimens, 
mixtures seemingly of the virago and the coquette, who fill the 
post-offices. Unhappily, however, evidence is adduced also on 
the other side. One cantankerous sender of telegraphic mes- 
sages received with gratitude a lesson in manners from a young 
lady who licked a stamp for him, which he refused to lick him- 
self, and a cloud of witnesses have testified to the general sweet- 
ness and light dispersed by the Post-office young ladies. 


The upshot appears to be what might have been expected. 
The female Post-office clerk is, on the whole, not so vi ry different 
from the male clerk. Most male clerks are civil and well behaved, 
most female clerks are the same. On the other hand, a Post- 
office clerk is “in office.” As there are Jacks in office, so there 
are Jills in office. Every one, probably, has suffered at the 
hands of the male railway clerk who prefers finishing his tea 
round the corner to giving you the ticket you are asking for a 
train which is overdue, or who is cackling with his fellow-clerk, 
instead of attending to the queue of impatient voyagers. If 
the female clerks in the Post Office occasionally indulge in 
similar irritations behind their more transparent lattice-work, 
itis only “human nature,” and there is, after all, “a deal 0’ 
human natur’ about wimmen.” But it is significant of the 
superior character of the Post-office clerk that there have been 
no complaints made by ladies that they are treated worse than 
the other sex by their own. It is a well-known complaint with 
regard to barmaids that they neglect the wants of women, while 
they are ministering to those of the young man with the hat on 
the side of his head and a too odorous cigar in his mouth, who 
divides his attentions between Hebe and the nectar she provides. 
But, from the nature of things, this objectionable youth is not 
to be found in the Post Office, to the great benefit of clerks 
and customers. On the other hand, there is not, perhaps, quite 
so pressing an attention shown by the young ladies in post- 
offices as by the young ladies in milliners’ shops. But then 
this is a difference which is also observable between the young 
man behind the counter, and the young man behind the little 
window at a railway station. Indeed, it would be a considerable 
addition to the minor evils of life if, after having bought a 
shilling’s-worth of stamps, you were then pressed even by the 
sweetest lips that ever breathed to buy a packet of post-cards. 
What is required of Post-office clerks is despatch in doing their 
business, and readiness to give information. This requirement 
is, on the whole, fully met by female Post-office clerks. Asa 
rule, there is no doubt that they are civil, obliging, and well 
behaved. It may also be a male prejudice, but there has cer- 
tainly, in our view, been a distinct gain of civility and obliging- 
ness wherever female clerks have been substituted for male. 
At all events, the opening to women of the Post-office Service 
has been a distinct success. It has shown that, on the whole, 





they are able to do work of this kind, at least as well as men. 
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The experiment, so far as it has gone, not merely justifies its 
continuance, but is an eaperimentum crucis in pointing the way 
to further experiments of a like kind. Those who expect all 
women to be always “ ministering angels ” may be disappointed, 
and the “ manners and tone of good society ” cannot be always 
ensured for a modicum of shillings a week. But those who look 
to the throwing-open of indoor employments for which they are 
qualified to women, as likely to provide honest and respectable 
eareers for those who might otherwise trifle away their time in 
“ignoble sloth,” or worse, or perhaps starve, will be satisfied if 
they get reasonable service. They will neither expect nor desire 
the ministrations of angels in petticoats, but they will act on 
the belief that if they treat human beings, wherever situate, with 
yespect and courtesy, they will get respect and courtesy in 
retura. 





THE LEONAIS. 
F a line be drawn on the map of France almost due south 
from the mouth of the Rance to St. Nazaire on the Loire, 
and the place-names on either side of it be compared, it will be 
found that nearly all those to the west of such a line begin with 
“Tre,” “ Ker,” ‘ Lan,” or “ Plou,” while to the east of it very 
few will be discovered commencing with those character- 
istic syllables. The narrowness, indeed, of what may 
be termed the nomenclatorial border-strip that runs along 
the irregular frontiers of the two Departments Ile-et- 
Vilaine and Loire Inférieure, into which the Breton marches 
are divided, is strikingly illustrative of the sharp contrast which 
Lower Brittany still exhibits to the rest of France, as well as 
indicative of the comparatively recent period at which the land 
of biniow and bragow became incorporated with the dominions 
of the Most Christian King. The gaiety of the Gaul—the 
Frenchman is still known as “ Gallek,” in Bretagne—is replaced 
by the silent gravity of the round-headed, black-haired descendant 
of the Six Tribes, the vine hardly ripens north-west of the Loire, 
the sunny plains of Touraine and the rich pastures of Normandy 
are exchanged for the heathery landes and boggy hollows of high 
granitic plateaus, where scanty crops of potatoes and buckwheat 
ean alone be raised, under the constant rains that the west winds 
blow in from the ocean. The conformation of the coast is as 
characteristic as the surface-sculpture of the interior. From 
St. Malo round to St. Nazaire the shore-line is indented to an 
extent seen nowhere else in France. Deep bays are enclosed 
within far-jutting headlands, up creeks and estuaries the tide 
surges into the very midst of corn-fields, and washes the 
thresholds of inland farmhouses, while a barrier of islands serves 
as some defence against the tempestuous flood of the Atlantic. 
Everywhere the Celtic race scems to live under similar physical 
conditions, and the Breton, like his cousin of the western coasts 
of Ireland and Scotland, is half a sailor, half a tiller of the soil. 
This very amphibiousness, perhaps, prevents his attaining 
excellence in either industry; the Celt has never in his original 
home proved a good farmer or an enterprising seaman. Of this 
unique Celtic land, unique as the last dwelling-place of the 
pure Celtic race on the continent of Europe, the characteristic 
social features are rapidly becoming effaced. What centuries 
of French domination were unable to effect, a few decades of 
railway enterprise are silently bringing about. The costume is 
disappearing, garment by garmeuvt, the ancient game of soule is 
but seldom to be witnessed, the gueiz are rarely chanted, and the 
solemn dances on the sea-shore are already almost things of the 
past. Granite crosses and finely sculptured calvaries of the same 
time-defying material attest the piety of former days, and the 
traveller is never long out of sight of some exquisitely-designed 
clocher, or towering cathedral spire. But it is in the villages 
only that the men will be seen at mass; in the towns, as in the 
rest of France, the congregations consist almost wholly of 
women. ‘The language will be the last characteristic of the 
Breton to disappear, but go it must, in time; French only is 
allowed to be taught in the schools, or spoken in the army, 
and no Eistedfodds exist to maintain the one Celtic dialect, still 
spoken out of the Queen’s dominions, as an element of culture. 
The megalithic antiquities of southern Brittany have at- 
tracted the majority of visitors to what is, probably, the least 
Celtic portion of the Duchy. These huge monuments—temples, 
_ tombs, or fortresses—seem to have been the work of an Iberian 
or Basque, rather than of a Celtic people. The dolmens that 
are scattered over the surface of the three Departments of 
Finistére, Cétes du Nord, and Morbihan, but which are most 
numerous in the last-mentioned, are often termed in Breton ¢i- 





| 
er corriganet, or dwarfs’ dwellings, and it is hardly likely that 
such a name would be given to their constructions by the ear] 
Celts themselves, who were a tall race, or by their descendants 
The Basques of the present day are a small-statured race and 
so are the Eskimo, with whom they appear to be allied, These 
remains, too, were certainly regarded as antiquities in Roman 
times, and the Celtic immigration into western Europe did not, 
probably, take place further back than a few centuries before 
the Christian era. Of the four dioceses into which Lower Brit. 
tany was formerly divided, that of Léon, corresponding roughly 
with the northern half of Finistére, is the most interesting, 
especially to Englishmen, from any but a merely prehistorical 
point of view. Of the builders of Carnac we may guess much 
but we shall never know more than a very little, notwithstand. 
ing Mr. Miln’s exhaustive researches and careful admeasure. 
ments. But in the cathedral of St. Pol de Léon, the clocher of 
Creisker, the triumphal arch of Thégonnec, the calvaries of 
Guimiliau and Plougastel, we read the esthetic and religious 
history of a people in whom Englishmen cannot but fee] 
a peculiar interest. For there can be little doubt that 
a considerable proportion of the present inhabitants of 
the Léonais are the descendants of British (Welsh, Cornish, 
or Devonian) immigrants of the fourth and succeeding centuries, 
All along the shores of northern Brittany the towns seem to 
have begun as aggregations round a priestly rather than a 
military foundation. As Brother Albert le Grand tells us, in 
his “ Vie, Gestes, Mort, et Miracles des Saints de la Bretagne. 
Armorique,” many, perhaps most, of these religious town-makers 
were British apostles. St. Malo owed its origin in the sixth 
century to a British saint, Malou or Maclou (Macleod); St, 
Brieuc to St. Briek, in the fifth century. D6l itself, a frontier 
town of importance in the days of William the Conqueror, is 
said to have been founded by Riwal, a Devonian prince; and of 
St. Renan, an Irish saint, the memory is preserved in the name of 
atown in Finistére. The very seat of the Bishop, St. Pol de Léon, 
was founded by a British missionary, who bore the Roman name 
of Aurelian, and after displaying proofs of sanctity in his own 
country, had been commanded by an angel to cross the Channel 
and preach the Gospel in Brittany, where he built a large 
number of churches, and died, a centenarian, in 594. The famous 
cathedral is said to cover the burial-place of Conan Meériadec, a 
Pictish chief, who, following the Emperor Maximus into Gaul 
towards the close of the fourth century, founded Aleth, now St. 
Servan, and ended by becoming ruler of all Armorica. The 
dialect of the Léonais is asserted to be the purest form of 
Breton, which on examination turns out to be little more than 
softened Welsh. Many words are absolutely identical in the 
two languages, and the grammatical terminations of Brezounek 
are merely worn-down repetitions of those of Welsh. It is 
possible enough that, as some recent writers maintain, the 
insular Britons and the continental Bretons were different 
peoples; but however this may have been, the British im- 
migrants of the earlier centuries of our era undoubtedly con- 
stituted a preponderating, though probably not hostile element, 
in influence, if not in numbers, in the northern half of ancient 
Armorica. The town of St. Pol has a sleepy look, as if 
conscious of having earned repose by the erection of its 
fine cathedral,—one of the few in France completely finished 
by the middle of the fifteenth century—and of the ex- 
quisitely-proportioned and elaborately-decorated Clocher de 
Creisker, the ascription of which to an English architect 
is so indignantly scouted by the patriotic Joanne. Visitors 
should not omit to ascend the clocher,—the view of the 
entire Roscoff peninsula, dotted with white-walled, blue-roofed 
villages and tall, slender spires, with Enez Baz beyond 
it, and on either side an iron-bound, rugged, precipitous 
coast, hollowed ont into endless deep bays, bordered by glittering 
strips of yellow sand, and enclosed between jagged capes and 
points of every conceivable form, often ending in a sort of pro- 
cession of pinnacled rocks, against which the blue sea breaks 
incessantly in rings of encircling surf, will amply repay the 
exertion. One may very well walk from one end of the town to 
the other without meeting half a dozen persons, and it is not 
easy to imagine how its seven thousand inhabitants manage to 
gain a livelihood. Yet there is a well-to-do air about it, 
and it is possible that the railway recently opened to 
Roscoff may lend it animation, as well as add to its 
prosperity. Next to Brest, which we have only space to 
mention here, Morlaix is the most important town in the 
Léovais. Nothing can be more picturesque than its situation; 
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a 
street after street of white-walled, blue-roofed houses, occupying 
gither slope of a deep ravine, crossed below by the immense 
granite viaduct of the Brest Railway, nearly two hundred feet 
above the pavement. The view from the old ramparts looking 
westwards over the Queftleut towards the Church of St. Martin 
des Champs is one of the finest of the kind in Brittany. The 
arrangement of blue and white, characteristic of Breton towns, 
harmonises singularly well with the greenery amid which the 
many-gabled houses, with their high-pitched roofs, are nestled. 
The town is full of old houses, and such streets as the Rue des 
Nobles and the Grande Rue are almost what they were when the 
“Duchesse Anne,” who seems to have honoured every town in 
the Duchy by residence at some time or other, gave her hand 
to Charles VIII. and her dominions to the French Crown. 

At the period of the present writer’s visit, the town was full 
ef Réservistes, most of whom seemed miserable enough, but, 
despite the somewhat bellicose tenor of its punning motto, “ S’ils 
te mordent, mords-les !” the irruption merely lent an increased 
animation to the streets. The Bretons are a peaceful, courteous, 
kindly folk, rather too fond of trois-siv, and a little given to 
trickery. The virtue of cleanliness they have not yet learnt to 
appreciate, and in Breton towns and villages the vilest smells 
assail you at every turn. They are, however, industrious and 
frugal; as in Wales, the peasant-women knit as they walk. 
The small proprietors seem for the most part very poor, beggars 
are numerous, though not very importunate, and even the able- 
bodied are not ashamed to ask for a copper. In the country the 
priests and the resident “ noblesse ” still maintain much of their 
old prestige and authority, but the people of the larger towns 
are distinctly Republican, rather, perhaps, from a sentiment of 
opposition than from any fervent admiration of the Republican 
principle. The Léonais was formerly the most subject 
to clerical influence of the four dioceses. Souvestre says 
that so great was the number of crosses in it, that to re- 
place those thrown down during the Revolution would have cost 
£40,000. The land is still more thickly covered with churches 
than any other portion of the duchy. The explanation of these 
facts, however, may lie in its earlier evangelisation, and 
especially in its greater fertility and wealth. The Léonais has 
a greater extent of coast and a smaller proportion of mountain 
and moor land than any of the three other dioceses. Under these 
circumstances, the success which has rewarded the efforts of a 
Baptist mission, established some years ago at Morlaix, is the 
more remarkable. In the town and its neighbourhood seven 
places of worship have been opened, the services at which, 
conducted in Breton as well as in French, are numerously at- 
tended. M. le Pasteur Jenkins is a thorough master of the 
Breton language, and it is touching to witness the fervour with 
which Breton translations of Baptist hymns are sung to Moody 
aud Saukey tunes, the simple trustfulness with which the words 
of the preacher are listened to by congregations invited to con- 
sider for themselves the truths of Christianity, in lieu of receiving 
their religion shaped and fashioned for them by a sacerdotal 
class, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
MR. HOULDSWORTH AND THE LIBERALS OF 
MANCHESTER. 
(To tHe Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—T notice in last Saturday’s Spectator you make the state- 
ment that I “called ” the Liberals of Manchester “ cowards.” 

Will you allow me to say that I never made use of any such 
expression, nor has any language escaped me conveying that 
idea.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Hovipswortu. 

Norbury Booths, Kuntsford, October 1st. 

(We are sorry to have unintentionally misrepresented Mr. 
Houldsworth.—Ep. Spectatos.] 





NOVEL CHURCH EXPERIMENT IN AMERICA. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—I think the Liberal Churchmen of England, most of whom, 
I take it, read the Spectator, will be interested in an experience 
[have just had of the practical working of the American branch 
of our Church. 

Three years ago, the settlement at Rugby, Tennessee, was 
founded, and a few Englishmen, of whom the great majority 
were Episcopalians, with some Americans, mcst'y Methodists or 

sbyterians, went to live there. One church was built, and 





handed over to a committee of the settlers, on condition that it 
was to be free to all denominations who desired to use it. 
Accordingly, the committee arranged that the Church Service 
should be used in the mornings of Sundays, and a Methodist or 
Presbyterian service in the evenings; while, in the afternoons, the 
building should be used as a Sunday-school of the New-England 
type. So far, all was clear enough; but then came the question, 
who would undertake the services ? There was no clergyman or 
regular minister amongst the settlers,—they could not afford to 
pay one; and the experience of the first few months showed 
that no reliance could be placed on occasional clerical visitors, 
or missionaries, of any denomination. 

The settlers accordingly, like sensible folk, chose the best man 
amongst themselves “ to fill the bill.” This proved to be an 
energetic farmer, Blacklock by name, the father of seven sons, 
who had “ laid hold” of some 200 acres of torest just outside 
the town boundaries with exemplary vigour. It seems that in 
former years he had been in the habit of conducting Methodist 
services in the South of London, though (I believe) not a 
regularly appointed minister. This was his special qualifica- 
tion, but he willingly, indeed gladly, undertook to give the 
Church service always in the mornings. 

On this footing matters ecclesiastical have gone on without a 
hitch. Mr. Blacklock has conducted the services to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned, giving place occasionally, when the 
Bishop sent a clergyman to administer the Communion, or a 
denominational minister happened to be staying at the hotel. 
On my arrival last month, my latitudinarian soul was rejoiced 
to find the denominations inextricably mingled, the settlers 
attending both services with perfect impartiality, as convenience 
might dictate, a zealous New England Methodist Sunday- 
school teacher leading the hymns and responses at the morning 
services, and English Churchwomen, detained in the morning 
by household duties, attending the evening service with ex- 
emplary punctuality. Ina word, nothing could be more satis- 
factory than this state of things, except that several babies 
were waiting to be christened, and there was no certainty as to 
when the next Communion Service would be held. 

The obvious remedy, as they saw it, was that Mr. Blacklock 
should be ordained, and at their request, after obtaining his 
consent, I wrote to the Bishop of Tennessce, suggesting this 
solution of the difficulty. I confess that I did so with much 
doubt as to the result of the application, as it was stipulated 
that the evening services were tu go on as heretofore, and Mr. 
Blacklock frankly stated that, having his hands full with his 
farm work and the preparation of two sermons a week, he could 
not undertake to pass examinations requiring preparation. 

By return of post I received the Bishop’s reply. Far from 
raising any difficulty, it met the proposal with perfect cordiality 
and frankness, intimating that it had already occurred to him. 
After expressing his high respect for Mr. Blacklock, he goes on 
(for I think it best to give his own words), “ Lam quite sure that 
he will do better work at Rugby than any new man could ac- 
complish. I can promise him there will be no difficulty in the 
way of his ordination. He need not rub up his Greek. Of 
course, he must undergo examinations in the Bible and Prayer- 
book, as there are certain canonical examinations which cannot 
be dispensed. He will be received as ‘an ordained minister or 
licentiate of the Methodist denomination.’ I am willing to go 
very far to satisfy the Nonconformists, and am willing to com- 
promise anything but fundamental principles. The fratricidal 
dissensions of the so-called Christian world are appalling. Our 
dear Lord prayed that all his disciples might be one. He made 
unity the distinguishing mark of his kingdom and the first 
condition of missionary work, and I thank God that our 
branch of the Catholic Church interposes no obstacle 
to the most substantial unity. The Church system is large 
enough to comprehend all those who love the Lord in sin- 
COURT oases True it is that if all denominational distinc- 
tions were forgotten, or buried in the depths of the sea, no 
truth essential to the soul’s salvation would be lost, nor any 
the smallest necessary truth destroyed. We need more and 
more of ‘the patience of Christ,’ and more and more of that 
charity which hopeth all things. Men do not understand the 
Church, or her teaching, or her terms of communion, and so 
they array themselves in hostility against her.” I hope that my 
old colleagues of the Church Reform Union may, upon reading 
this deliverance of a most orthodox Bishop, “thank God and 
take courage, and possibly bring in again next Session the 
modest ‘Oceasional Services Bill,’” which used to be such a 
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red rag to Anglican fanatics in the House when I was an M.P.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Tuomas HvuGHes. 





LONGEVITY AND CANON KINGSLEY. 

[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with interest in your last issue General 
Robertson’s letter about the patriarchal age of Miss Gray. I 
am, however, surprised to learn that Sir G. Cornewall Lewis 
knew of this case, and regarded it as established. As I have 
stated elsewhere (Fortnightly Review, April, 1869), Sir George 
told me, only two or three weeks before he died, that a few 
instances of Scotch centenarians seemed to be made out, but 
that he regarded 105 (or thereabouts) as the ne plus ultra of 
human life. Sir George, speaking to me from memory, may 
have forgotten the exact figures. It is, therefore, more to the 
point to remark that in 1872, in Fraser’s Magazine, an article 
was written by Professor Owen on longevity, which seemed 
to accept the conclusions of Mr. Thoms to the effect that, up to 
that date, no one was proved to have exceeded the age of (I 
think) 103 and a few months. Would it not be worth General 
Robertson’s while to call Mr. Thoms’s attention to the very 
remarkable case of Miss Gray ? 

Perhaps I may be permitted to add that the October number 
of The Journal of Education publishes for the first time an 
interesting letter of the late Canon Kingsley, expressing views 
concerning longevity diametrically opposed to those of Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis.—I am, Sir, &c., Lionen A. ToLLemacue. 

Hotel Victoria, Glion-sur-Montreux, October 1st. 

POPULAR PANIC AND POLITICAL CROTCHETS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to protest against your eagerness to 
crush out individual crotchets in the Liberal party ? Whatever 
* discredit”? may be brought on the Liberal party by “ tolerance 
of crotchets,” surely it ought to bear, if it is to remain a body 
of men aiming at freedom! If it crushes out freedom in its own 
body, how can it promote freedom in the country ? I do not 
wonder that the irritating acts of the Obstructionists should be 
stirring an impatience of talk and delay, and should lead toa 
desire for a uniformly-working machine which should grind out 
so many laws an hour; but surely the Spectator should try 
to check the excesses of a popular panic of this kind, instead 
of encouraging it! If the policy advocated by the Spectator 
had been followed by Liberals, that intolerable crotchet-monger, 
Buxton, would never have compelled the Whig Ministry to 
abolish slavery ; those equally intolerable crotcheteers, Cobden 
and Villiers, would have been snuffed-out by steady Whigs like 
Macaulay, who expressed great irritation at their breach of 
party discipline; and the present Postmaster-General would 
have never been able to waken Parliament to the need of pre- 
serving the rights of “ Commoners,” keeping open land which 
was being rapidly swallowed up by landlords and builders, with 
the sanction of Whigs as much as of Tories. And, with this 
scorn of crotcheteers, will there not grow a scorn of all inde- 
pendence, moral as well as intellectual ? 

The concluding words in the Spectator’s article alarm me 
much, though I earnestly hope that they do not mean to express 
quite so cynical a contempt for honesty as they seem at first 
sight to show. Yet I entreat you to read them again, before you 
decide that the snufling-out of independence is the great duty of 
Liberals. The words are,—“* We admit that Dr. Pankhurst is 
honestly dreaming, and not pretending to dream, and therefore 
we prefer, if we are forced to make the choice, a sensible Tory 
to Dr. Pankhurst.” Eygo, if Dr. Pankhurst pretended to dream, 
instead of honestly dreaming, your objection to him would be 
less decided, because then, he might surrender his convictions on 
due pressuie.—I am, Sir, &., C. E. Maurice. 

Sydney Cottage, Roslyn Hill, Hempstead. 


[That was not our meaning. We meant that a foolish fanatic 
can do even more mischief than an adventurer.—Eb. Spectator] 


CHILDREN AND THEIR DINNERS. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—In your very interesting article last week on food for 
the poor, no reference was made to the apple, which is a most 
important article of consumption. With bread, potatoes, and 
apple pudding, children will flourish without meat. Apples are 


{ —— 
of the trees are broken down by their weight. Careful honge. 


keepers are now busily engaged in making apple jam, no bad 
substitute for butter, for which I am giving 1s. 6d. a pound, 
Apples, my doctor assures me, are not sufficiently valued as ap, 
article of food. Moreover, if the farmers in orchard countries 
would grow apples for cooking purposes, instead of making cider 
and prune and watch their trees as in America, a double produce. 
may be obtained.—I am, Sir, &c., Anruur Kivetagg, 





THE INVASION OF ULSTER. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I am impelled by the frantic attempts of Mr. Parnell’s, 
followers to misrepresent the events of their late Ulster cam. 
paign, and encouraged by the article on the invasion of our 
Province in last week’s Spectator, to send you some account of 
what I saw in Omagh last Saturday, and what I heard from 
friends who were at Dungannon on Thursday, and Aughnacloy 
on Tuesday. 

It is necessary to say, in the first place, that the loyal and 
anti-Parnellite demonstration was not organised by the land. 
lords. The landlords were almost unanimous in believing that 
the farmers, Protestant as well as Catholic, were absorbed by 
the desire to get rents reduced, and full of suspicion and distrust, 
and they were persuaded that any effort on their part to get up 
a counter-demonstration would be regarded as a scheme for 
maintaining high rents, and sure to fail. 

The Protestant gatherings at Aughnacloy, Dungannon, and 
Omagh were got up by the rank and file of the Orange farmers,. 
shopkeepers, and labourers, by whom the Conservative gentry 
and clergy were asked to attend and speak, and were well 
received and heartily cheered. 

What must have struck every impartial spectator most was 
not merely the confronting of the so-called ‘“ Nationalist” 
meeting by a loyalist and Unionist meeting, strong enough to 
make head against it, and obliging the Government to collect 
a large force of police and soldiers to prevent a pitched battle. 
but the utter insignificance and feebleness to which the 
attempted Nationalist gathering was reduced by the Conservas- 
tive demonstration, both as to numbers and es to character, 
T overheard the following dialogue between two gentlemen on 
the steps of the White Hart Hotel, Omagh, after the Nation- 
alists had escorted their leaders to their obscure place of meet- 
ing in the lower town, and the country Orangemen had marched 
into the square, where their brethren had erected and garti- 
soned a platform :—First spectator: “ Well, we’ve had a good 
view of both parties, now.” Second spectator: “I did not see 
the other party at all.” First spectator: “ Were not you here 
when they started half-an-hour ago?” Second spectator: 
“Oh, I saw a few ragamuffins running after a waggonette.” 
First spectator : “ That was the other party !” 

The Orangemen who walked in procession with drums, flags, 
and sashes, were joined at the meeting by a still larger body of 
independent Protestant farmers and others, and the whole 
body was remarkable for fine physique and _ respectable 
appearance. Great enthusiasm prevailed, and there was an 
angry ring in their cheers which convinced those who know the 
country and had seen both parties that, but for the troops and 
police, the Protestants would very soon have cleared the town 
of the “ invaders” and their friends, not without serious injury 
to their persons. The ragged following of Parnellites at no 
time throughout the week made any attempt to show fight, 
except late on Saturday night, when a small party of Orange- 
men, passing through a low part of the town, was attacked out 
of the windows of some houses. 

At Dungannon, the rush at Mr. Healy, when he foolishly 
crossed the Diamond to the Post Office, was so alarming that 
the police who were protecting him would notattempt toescorthim 
beyond the lines held by the troops till they got the help of a troop 
of Lancers. An officer of the escort that protected the agitators 
to the train in the evening described them as clinging to each 
other, in terror of the pursuing Orangemen. At no point were 
their sympathisers in a position to attempt to protect them 
from the violence threatened by the numbers and excitement of 
the Protestant party. At Portadown Station the only persoz 
able to rescue Mr. I’. P. O’Connor from very rough treatment 
was the most violent of the Orange speakers, the Rev. R. 
Kane. 

The feeling throughout the country is no less remarkable than 
the actual occurrences at Aughnacloy, Dungannon, and Omagh. 





so abundant this year in the Vale of Taunton, that the branches 


Satisfaction at the Parnellite discomfiture is universal amoDs 
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the Protestant population, including many of those who have 
peen hitherto most advanced Radicals and tenant-righters, and 
whose politics were thought to consist entirely in hatred of 
landlords. The effect of the invasion of Ulster has been to arouse 
a feeling that was believed to be nearly extinct, but which proves 
to have been merely dormant, and to completely destroy the 
chance which many, till last week, believed Mr. Parnell to have 
of returning one of his followers for County Tyrone, in the 
event of a contest between Liberals and Conservatives at the 
general election.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. pe I’. Montgomery. 

Blessingbourne, County Tyrone, October 2nd. 


next 





NATURAL SCIENCE AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

[To THe EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
$i,—Perhaps the most important discussions at the Congress, 
I mean those on “ Recent Advances in Natural Science,” &c., 
and “Recent Advances in Biblical Criticism,” were rendered 
much less useful than they might have been by the readers, 
with three notable exceptions, endeavouring to cover too much 
ground for the time allotted to them, and so their papers, far 
400 long, were hurriedly read, in the attempt to get all in. It 
was impossible to follow what we most wished to hear, and until 
the report is issued we shall be in ignorance of the arguments 
and conclusions which three or four of the principal speakers, 
whose words carry enormous weight, intended to bring before the 
audience, and the force of their advocacy by speech entirely lost. 
The points touched on should be limited in number, to fall 
within the allotted time, and allowance made for the reading to 
be of that fairly loud, clear, and deliberate character (such as 
that of the Bishop of Carlisle and the Rev. and Honourable 
A. T, Lyttelton) as would make the most abstruse subjects easy 
to follow without the strain to hear, which would quite spoil the 
enjoyment of a story, and makes attention to close argument 
absolutely impossible. 

This was felt by many whe spoke to me, and as a suggestion 
through your widely-read paper may be more effective than any 
other means to ensure an alteration of this obvious and serious 
fault at future Congresses, I venture to ask your insertion of 
this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Church Rectory. T. F. Cots. 








POETRY. 


A FANCY. 
Sweet Summer went forth to the fields, 
With roses entwined in her hair ; 
Her footsteps as light 
As her glances were bright, 
And all that she looked upon fair. 


Grave Autumn, beholding the maid, 
Grew cheery in chanting her charms; 
They met, but, alas ! 
All her strength seemed to pass, 
And she languished to death in his arms. 





Now sombre grew Autumn and sear, 
As he clung to the maid in his woe; 
Then Winter passed by, 
And, with tear-stricken eye, 
Hid them both ’neath a mantle of snow. 
Joseru Dawson. 


A BREATH OF HEAVEN. 

I once again in this charm’d realm inquire : 

Not listening to the Ocean’s sad refrain, 

Nor watching on the mountain heights, to gain 
A message for the meditative lyre. 
‘The air contents me. Such do they respire, 

Our lov’d ones, gather’d on the heavenly plain, 

With quiet breathing blest, and freed from pain, 
An4 toil, and care, and unfulfill’d desire. 

Embosom’d in like calm, oh, let me rest, 

And breathe in sweet, unseen companionship 
Time cannot sever, nor delay, nor Death ! 

These shining shores and sunlit sea attest 

The encircling Love that doth his children keep 
In perfect peace and unlaborious breath. 

Langland. Herzert New. 


Sheffield. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
PROFESSOR GREEN’S PROLEGOMENA TO ETHICS.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Tuts is the most able and remarkable contribution to ethical 
science which has appeared in our country since the publication 
of Professor Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics. And when we have 
said this, it seems paradoxical to add, what we must add, that 
we have read three times the author's treatment of so important 
a question in ethics as the freedom of the will, without being 
able to make quite certain whether he does or does not believe 
that human action is, in any intelligible sense of the word, freely 
performed. He emphatically declares that such “action is as 
necessarily related to the character and circumstances as any 
event to the sum of its conditions,” and so far appears to deny 
human freedom. But when he proceeds to explain what 
character, according to his acceptation of the term, involves, 
it comes to mean the self, and determination by the character 
is called self-determination. If this were all, we should con- 
clude that Mr. Green was an advocate, as he professes to be in 
his work, of free-will, but that he uses the word “ character” 
not in the sense of natural bent or habitual disposition, but in 
a new sense, which denies to it a fied meaning or a permanent 
value, and identifies it with the disposition of a particular 
moment, as expressed in the act performed at that moment. 
A more careful study of his language, however, makes us 
waver in this opinion, and inclines us to think that, amid a 
certain vacillation both of language and of thought, he does not 
distinctly contemplate any power of self-determination, as dis- 
tinct from the action of habit or a tendency in this or that man 
to resist immediate inclination, brought about by the natural 
adherence of his will to distant ends, rather than to immediate 
pleasure. In such action he appears to consider the will self- 
determining in this sense, that it is the action of a man conscious 
of the end at which he aims; but that end is, nevertheless, 
marked out for him by the interaction of his character (in the 
sense of natural bent) and the circumstances of his life. This 
is the conclusion which we are inclined finally to draw as to 
Professor Green’s meaning, and the question is so vital, and its 
truly critical issues so frequently and easily evaded, that we shall 
not, we think, waste our space, if we devote our first notice of 
his work to a careful examination of his remarks on the subject. 


We select for quotation two pages which seem to us to express 
most clearly Mr. Green’s view as to the operation of the will in 
a deliberate action, and its connection with the motive on which 
it acts. Here is the first :— 


“The motive which the act of the will expresses is the desire for 
Gaon eons self-satisfaction. It is not one of the motives, the desires, 
or aversions, of which the man was conscious previously to the act, 
as disposing him to it; at any rate, not one of these or a combina- 
tion of them, as they were before the determination of the will, before 
the man ‘made up his mind.’ It is only as they become through 
the reaction of the self-seeking self upon them, only through its 
formation to itself of an object out of them—only as they merge in 
an effort after a self-satisfaction to be found in this object—that 
they yield the motive of the act of will, properly socalled. This 
motive does, indeed, necessarily determine the act; it is the act on 
its inner side. But it is misleading to call it the strongest motive, 
for this implies a certain parity between it and the impulses which 
have been previously soliciting the will. The distinction of greater 
or less strength properly applies only to ‘ motives,’ in that sense in 
which they do not determine the will,—to desires and aversions, as 
they are without that reaction of the self upon them which yields 
the final motive expressed by the action. It may very well happen 
that the desire which affects a man most strongly is one which he 
decides on resisting. In spite of its strength, he cannot make its 
object his object, the object with which he seeks to satisfy himself. 
His character prevents this. In other words, it is incompatible with 
his steady direction of himself towards certain objects in which he 
habitually seeks satisfaction.” 


We will only, for the moment, draw attention to the con- 
cluding sentences which we have italicised. ‘ Character” 
seems here to imply what it generally implies,—that bent and 
disposition of mind which is the outcome of the past, that past 
including what nature originally implanted, and what circum- 
stances as:affecting and affected by the original character have 
superadded. There is no hint here of the additional factor, 
expressed in the action, of a power of proceeding in a direction 
different from the habitual one, although there is abundant in- 
dication of the power of habit to overcome the desire for 











* Prolegomena to Ethics, By the late Thomas Hill Green, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and Whytes’ Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. Edited by A. C. Bradley, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1883, 
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pleasurable feeling. This will become plainer, and the questions 
which it raises will be more satisfactorily discussed after we 
have presented to our readers another passage, in which the 
meaning of “ character” is enlarged upon :— 

‘A character is only formed through a man’s conscious presenta- 
tion to himself of objects as his good, as that in which his self- 
satisfaction is to be found. Just so far as an action is determined 
by character, it is determined by an object which the agent has thus 
consciously made his own, and has come to make his own in con- 
sequence of actions similarly determined.” 

Again :— 

“What we call a strong character we also call a strong ‘will.’ 

This is not to be regarded as a particular endowment or faculty, like 
a retentive memory, or a lively imagination, or an even temper, or a 
great passion for society. A strong will means a strong man. It 
expresses a certain quality of the man himself, as distinguishable 
from all his faculties and tendencies, a quality which he has in relation 
to all of them alike. It means that it is the man’s habit toset clearly 
before himself certain objects in which he seeks self-satisfaction, and 
that he does not allow himself to be drawn aside from these by the 
suggestions of chance desires. He need not, therefore, be a good 
rian; for the objects on which he concentrates himself may be 
morally bad, according to the criteria of badness which we have yet 
to consider. But on the other hand, the weak man, taking his object 
at any time from the desire which happens to affect him most strongly, 
cannot be a good man. Concentration of will does not necessarily 
mean goodness, but it is a necessary condition of goodness.” 
Our criticism on this account of the will is that, full though it is of 
trueand thoughtful analysis, it fails to bring intorelief thosecases 
in which freedom is most plainly exemplified. We have indeed 
clearly contrasted the man who is led by the desire which affects 
his feelings most strongly at the moment, and the man whois 
“ tenax propositi,” and unswervingly pursues some end. But the 
effort of the self which modifics the character, which turns, not 
from habit or from nature, but by free choice, to the pursuit of one 
end rather than another, is certainly not clearly contemplated, if, 
indeed, it is contemplated at all. Jiet us endeavour to make our 
meaning a little plainer. Tom Tulliver is undoubtedly an in- 
stance of what Mr. Green terms a strong character. He placed 
clearly before himself the end he would attain to—the restora- 
tion of his father’s good name by his own success—and he 
worked for it, undeterred by the aliurements of pleasure or im- 
mediate temptation of any kind. Here seems to us an instance 
entirely satisfying the conditions laid down by Mr. Green for the 
completest exhibition of free-will. Such a man’s course of action 
differs from blind habit in that he places the end consciously 
before himself; and he acts habitually for that end, unmoved 
by chance desires. And yet we can see nothing in his actions, 
as thus explained, inconsistent with the absolute denial of free- 
will. We see, indeed, a character acting rather from the motive 
of a distant aim than from immediate attractions ; but if the 
character is such in its nature that it is swayed rather by a fixed 
object than by its sensitiveness to present wants, although un- 
doubtedly the “ balance of pleasure” theory is denied by the 
admission, free-will is not proved or clearly exhibited. The mere 
fact that the end is “consciously made his own” does not 
make the agent free, supposing him to be determined in 
choosing the end by his natural bent, any more than the 
fact that a man is conscious of slipping down a steep 
mountain-side makes him slip by choice. The really critical 
cases in which man’s freedom is put to the test are those iu 
which he makes what the late Dr. Ward called anti-impulsive 
effort,—in which, that is, the net result of bent of character and 
circumstances being inclined in one direction, and some end 
proposed by the intellect in another, he adheres doggedly to the 
latter; not, as Mr. Green contemptuously expresses it, by a 
power of “ unmotived willing,” but by a power of adhering to 
whichever of two motives is chosen by preference. No doubt, 
this power is limited, and becomes more and more so in propor- 
tion as it is little used. The man who habitually surrenders 
himself to the inclination of his natural character may in time 
almost lose this originating power; and, on the other hand, the 
man who constantly uses it acquires a strength not merely of 
the kind which Mr. Green contemplates, which is only self- 
conscious habit, but of subordinating, to use the old-fashioned 
language, his passions to his reason; of directing his will 
whithersoever his cool judgment advises. 

The importance of the distinction which we have here drawn 
is, of course, that upon it turns the whole principle of moral 
probation. If it is once allowed that the same man would 
always act in the same way under similar circumstances, 
no juggle of words about its being the ‘“‘self” which reacts 
on the circumstances and consciously chooses its end will 
avail to vindicate the will’s freedom, or human responsibility. 





If the “self” acts according to a fixed nature, and reacts won 
circumstances according to that nature, and is consequettin 
modified in nature, and then reacts according to its modifien 
nature, and so forth, free-will is as plainly denied as it would 
be by the crudest theory of the “ balance of pleasure,” The 
chain of necessary cause and effect is more varied in its links 
butis quite as unbroken, and consequently the idea of probation 
falls. No doubt, Mr. Green’s theory has this advantage, so far ag 
its practical moral working goes, over any less subtle determinism, 
that, as he says, the belief that our action is necessarily deter. 
mined paralyses the “moral initiative,” whereas a contrar 
belief stimulates to effort; consequently, his retention of the 
term “ free-will” greatly lessens the evil effect of his analysis of 
its nature. But Mr. Green’s explanation of this very phe 
nomenon is, to our mind, an absolute denial of what we mean 
by free-will. It amounts to this, that that particular circum. 
stance—the belief in our own power of originating effort 
affects many characters, so as to bring about moral improve. 
ment ; and its absence is the absence of a circumstance on which 
the character would react, and without such reaction the im. 
provement in question cannot take place. 

We repeat once more what we have already said, that we do. 
not think that the author quite clearly contemplated the issue to 
which we have drawn attention ; but we think it all the more im. 
portant, for this reason, to hold it up to the light. His analysis 
is, up to a certain point, so able and true, that we should fear 
that some of his readers might adopt the whole, without noticing 
its full bearing; and it cannot be too often said that an error 
which is “ half a truth ” is always the most dangerous of errors, 
We should add, in conclusion, that although the meaning 
attached by Mr. Green to such “freedom of will” as he allows. 
is not consistently or clearly expressed, there are incidental 
passages which seem, taken by themselves, plainly to indicate 
that our account of his opinion is the true one,—that he attaches 
no further meaning to the term “ free action ” than the idea ot 
an act due to the internal force of character, and not to the 
interaction of external forces. “ Rightly understood,” he writes, 
for example, “the ascription of an action to character as, in 
respect to circumstances, its cause, is just that which effectually 
distinguishes it as free or moral from any compulsory or merely, 
natural action.” 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON.* 


Amonc the great novelists of England, the position of Richard- 
son is unique. In reviewing that position, one feels tempted to 
indulge in the paradoxes of which Macaulay was so inordinately 
fond. If Clarissa Harlowe be, as some critics imagine, the greatest 
novel in the English language, its author, of whom we happen to 
know a great deal, was one of the smallest of men. His faults 
as well as virtues were feminine. His self-appreciation was 
enormous, his jealousy contemptible, his intellectual range 
narrow in the extreme. Probably, no writer who has made a 
conspicuous mark in literature was ever so sparsely furnished 
by education. His opinion of books is as worthless as that of 
an enthusiastic but ignorant schosl-girl, and in writing of his 
great rival Fielding he displays an irascibility of temper and 
an incapacity of discerning merit only to be tolerated 
in affairs of the heart. A fond girl who has lost her 
lover may be excused for speaking contemptuously of the 
woman who takes her place; butif we cannot expect Richardson 
to be pleased with Joseph Andrews, he ought, if not prompted 
by good-feeling, at least to have had the sagacity to write with 
justice of its author. His incapacity to appreciate the finer 
qualities of Fielding’s genius would be astounding, were it not 
explained by his jealousy. He tells Miss Fielding, the author 
of David Simple, that her brother’s knowledge of the human 
heart is not comparable to hers, and that he has little or no in- 
vention. Of Amelia, he was unable to read more than the first 
volume, so wretchedly low and dirty did he find the characters. 
* Tom Jones,” too, was a “ spurious brat,’ whose success, to the 
author of Six Charles Grandison, was “ unaccountable.” He 
pretended not to have time to read a book which he had heard 
strongly condemned as immoral, and commissioned Aaron Hill’s 
two daughters to undertake that labour for him. They did so, 
and executed it fairly. Their judgment, considering to whom 
it was addressed, is an honest piece of criticism. Richardson 
had leisure to pass judgment on a book he had not time to read. 
Sophia, he declares, is “fond, foolish, and insipid, and Fielding 





* The Works of Samuel Richardson, with a Prefatory Chapter of Biographical 
Criticism. By Leslie Stephen. In 12 vols, The History of Clarissa Harlovwe, 
Vols. 1V.-VIII. London: Sotheran and Co, 1883. 
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knows not how to draw a delicate woman. He has not 
been accustomed to such company. And then he goes 
on to say that the novelist has a perverse and crooked 
nature. It is evident that he blames Astrea and Minerva 
Hill for thinking too well of Tom Jones, for they both fairly 
cried, writes their father, “ that you should think it possible 
they could approve of anything in any work that had an evil 
tendency in any part or purpose of it.” But while justly censur- 
ing the levities of the book, they see a thread of moral meaning 
init. “And as soon,” adds Hill, “as you have time to read 
him for yourself, tis there, pert sluts! they will be bold enough 
to rest the matter.’ We are not told that this time ever came. 

Richardson, who is so shocked at Fielding, more than 
tolerates Colley Cibber, whose praise is of the coarsest 
kind; but the novelist, though shrewd enough in other 
ways, was open to any degree of flattery, and of this his 
correspondents seem to have been aware. No expressions of 
admiration can be too extravagant for him when the subject is 
Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, or Sir Charles Grandison, and 
that those novels did affect the readers of that age to a degree 
almost inconceivable in ours may be seen from a thousand 
tokens. Men of the most contradictory characters at home and 
abroad joined in the chorus of praise, and we do not remember 
that any one, with the exception of Dr. Watts, ventured to hint 
that the scenes of vice Richardson described so minutely were 
not always calculated to promote virtue. By most readers he 
was regarded not only as a moral writer, but as a great religious 
teacher, whose works were especially fitted for Sunday reading. 
All young ladies of the time read Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe, 
and talked freely of what they read, without a thought appar- 
ently that the plots of those tales, whatever might be the moral 
purpose of the writer, render them unfitted for general perusal. 
Nor was this all, for Richardson had his little circle of ladies 
whose judgment he asked, but, we believe, never followed, while 
his novels were in progress. He lived, as Mrs. Barbauld states, 
ina kind of flower-garden of young ladies, and had generally a 
number of them staying at his house, where he exercised the 
most generous hospitality, and enjoyed the homage paid to him, 
not by Englishmen only, but by foreigners. One of the most 
curious facts in his life is the invitation he received from the 
Moravians to visit Germany. But, indeed, he had praise enough 
to turn a weaker head, for what Aaron Hill calls his ‘inimit- 
able virtues.” 

The great blot of Paincla does not seem to have been noticed 
by the novelist’s contemporaries. The pursuit of an innocent 
and beautiful servant-girl by a wealthy libertine, her resistance, 
his reformation, and finally the marriage of the two, forms the 
substance of the story. “ Mr. B.,” in the earlier stages of the 
narrative, is an accomplished villain, who shrinks from no 
diabolical act to attain his purpose; but the immaculate Pamela 
loves him, notwithstanding, and when at length he proposes 
marriage, instead of treating him with contempt, as any right- 
minded girl would, is almost abject in her gratitude. The con- 
descension of a man of family in offering to marry a servant- 
girl gives her such a feeling of awe, a feeling shared by her 
parents, that she and they behave on the great occasion with a 
singular want of self-respect. There are moments, indeed, when 
Pamela acts with dignity and with charming simplicity, but 
her conduct in the expectation of matrimony is far from pleasing. 
The third volume, which was afterwards added as a supplement, 
in order to describe this paragon in her married life, has the 
worst fault, perhaps, a novel can have. It is dull, from the first 
page to the last. 

Some years ago, the late Mr. E. S, Dallas published an 
abridged edition of Clarissa Harlowe. We do not know whether 
the three volumes were a commercial success, but they were 
assuredly a literary failure. To appreciate Richardson’s power 
in this story, the whole narrative should be read, and the five 
handsome-looking volumes before us may tempt a reader to 
undertake the task. It will not be wholly pleasurable, and it is 
probable that he will find the sentiment which Johnson praised 
s0 highly in Richardson mawkish and overstrained. For our 
part, we confess that we follow Clarissa’s fortunes with a sense 
of oppression from which there is no relief, and feel stifled 
by dwelling in an unwholesome atmosphere, a feeling of which 
no one is ever conscious when moved by the higher pathos of a 
Shakespeare or a Scott. And yet we almost hesitate in depre- 
ciating this wonderful fiction, for wonderful it certainly is, when 
we remember the nobility of character exhibited by Clarissa, 
after the worst outrage a woman can receive. Here tragedy 





may be said to fulfil its true mission, in elevating and purifying, 
and in this delineation Richardson ranks for the moment with 
the greatest masters of the art. The madness of Clementina in 
Sir Charles Grandison affords another instance, not readily to 
be equalled, of this novelist’s tragic power. We have not the 
patience in this eager age to endure his prolixity, and thus we 
may be inclined to think too lightly of his genius ; but it is well 
to remember that in the last century, and especially in France, 
men of the highest mark in literature acknowledged the claims 
of Richardson. Rousseau and Diderot were both powerfully 
influenced by his genius, and the latter, on hearing of 
his death, wrote :—‘ His loss touches me as if my brother 
were no more. I bore him in my heart without having 
seen him, and knowing him but by his works...... 
Richardson, if living thy merit has been disputed, how 
great wilt thou appear to our children’s children, when 
they shall view thee at the distance we now view Homer. 
Then who will dare to steal a line from thy sublime works ?” 
Some of the defects of Richardson, who wrote in a verbose and 
slovenly style, might not be obvious to a foreigner. To 
Macaulay they must have been evident, but how greatly he 
loved this novelist every reader of his biography knows. And 
Macaulay is among the most English of writers. 

The truth is that, in spite of much in Richardson which, to 
quote Dr. Johnson again, might make the reader hang himself, 
the creative power of genius, and a knowledge of the human 
heart, or, perhaps, we ought rather to say, of the female heart, 
exhibit themselves in these long stories in many delightful 
touches of nature. He is often wrong, while intending to 
be right in his morality; his mode of telling his tale, by inter- 
minable letters which could never, under the circumstances, 
have been written, is the worst method a novelist could select; and 
yet, notwithstanding these defects, and the more glaring fault that 
his bad characters are often more attractive than the good—his 
specially good man, Sir Charles Grandison, is surely the greatest 
prig and bore in fiction—Richardson, can we doubt it? will 
retain his high place as the father of English fiction, and one of 
the most original of English writers. It is fitting, then, that 
his works should appear in a style worthy of his position. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR FAME.* 

Mrs. Rippetr’s books have always had one merit that perhaps 
even the most Dlasé novel-readers can scarcely appreciate as 
keenly as reviewers must; they do not all turn upon the same 
subject and run in the same groove as every other novel that has 
been published within the last twenty years. After perusing 
we dare not say how many hundreds of three-volume, or (far too 
seldom), one and two-volume works of fiction, all dedicated exclu- 
sively to what one of the characters in the Struggle for Fame rather 
profanely terms “the love-and-twaddle business,” or what another 
speaker in the same book expresses more elegantly as “ love and 
beauty and children, and dress and jewels, and parties and 
pleasure, and everything coming right at the end,” the relief 
has been great at finding a novel in which the characters do not 
devote their whole energies to making love, or having it made to 
them; in which men and women can be heartily in love, 
and yet go about their daily work like rational beings, and 
we may add, like real people. Still greater, perhaps, has 
been the boon Mrs. Riddell has conferred upon novel-readers 
by not obliging all her important characters to be “in society,” 
and so delivering us from that dismal condition of fiction in 
which everybody drinks five-o’clock tea, dines at eight, plays 
lawn-tennis (or croquet, ten years ago), shops at Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s, and goes out of town at the end of the season. 
Novelists, especially of the feminine gender, content themselves 
far toomuch with depicting this kind of life over and over again, 
weaving in a thin plot of love or crime, and then they call it 
representing human life at the present day, unable to perceive 
that they really only scratch the surface of this nineteenth- 
century life with their pens, and give about as deep a view of 
human nature as a looking-glass does. Probably the cause may - 
be found in the fact that people write when they should be 
reading or observing, and that every one is in too great a hurry 
to look beneath the surface, but Mrs. Riddell’s kind of novel 
may be best described in the words that she herself applies to 
her heroine’s successful work :— 


“She gathered all her parts together, wove into the narrative the 
trials, the sorrows, the self-denials, the successes of trade—explained 





* The Struggle for Fame. By Mrs, J. H. Riddell, London: Richard Bentley 
and Son. 
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processes of manufacture unknown utterly to the reading public— 
took the outside world due East in London, and asked it to walk into 
dreadful little manufactories, and listen to ‘shop’ talk, and take an 
interest in the doings and sayings of men who bad probably never 
been to a dinner-party in their lives, and knew nothing of Sir Bernard 
Burke, and were not acquainted with lords or baronets; but who 
were yet some of them gentlemen, and some of them cads, following 
the nature of their kind.” 


In the book now before us, our author has not given us much 
of the City life which she so excelled in depicting; and we 
regret it, for there is a great charm in studying a kind of 
existence so entirely unlike our own, and in learning how 
the great heart of London works its apparatus; but she is 
always unconventional (which does not mean objectionable), 
and many of her sketches of character are delightful. Are Mr. 
Vassett’s views, we wonder, still held by publishers in general, 
and are they—worse still!—likely to be true? ‘ No one knew 
better than he did that the works he published were not likely 
to live, but in their generation they were good, useful, amusing. 
That they were not likely to go down through the ages did not 
much trouble the gentleman who had assisted at their birth. 
He felt they would live long enough; they had served their 
purpose, and could die when they pleased. He felt no such 
frantic desire for posthumous fame as rendered him unhappy 
because he could not compass it. If Shakespeare had come 
back to earth, Mr. Vassett would not have risked anything he 
considered very valuable, say, for instance, the lease of his 
house in Craven Street, for the honour of standing godfather 
even toasecond Shylock. The world’s applause he did not con- 
sider worth the loss of one night’s sleep; further, he had a notion, 
not uncommon among those who prefer to seek their mental food 
among the past of literature, rather than browse on the light pro- 
ductions of the present, that no more great books would ever be 
written. Mr. Vassett was no optimist concerning the books of 
the future. Looking around, he saw what he considered almost 
a dead-level of mediocrity. Whether the few who struggled out 
of the mass and achieved distinction, who were run after by 
readers and run down by the critics, would be thought much of 
in succeeding generations, was a question he professed himself 
glad he had not to decide. He admitted they had many merits; 
but when asked if they would stand the test of time, he returned 
the safe answer that he did not know.” Mr. Vassett may be 
old-fashioned and wanting in enterprise, but he is always a 
courteous gentleman, and an agreeable contrast, therefore, to 
the newer type of publisher whom Mrs. Riddell depicts further 
on, as the head of the brilliantly successful firm of Felton and 
Laplash :— 


“** Hillo!’ cried the great publisher, as he beheld his St. Mary 
Overy acquaintance, ‘what wind has blown you here ?’—‘ Your 
letter,’ answered Barney.—‘ I never wrote you any letter, though I 
should have written to you long ago, if I had known your address,’— 
‘Well, somebody, at any rate, sent a letter. Hereitis’”...... 
—‘ But this is to Mr. Kelly, the author of ‘Street Sketches.” ’—‘ I 
am Mr. Kelly.’—‘ God bless me! why, [ thought he was some great 
swell.’—‘ Did you ?’ said Barney. He could not have prevented the 
blood rushing into his face at this unexpected slap, if he had died 
for it.—‘Oh, I didn’t mean any offence,’ exclaimed Mr. Felton, 
quickly. ‘What I meant was a tip-topper, regular out-and-outer, 
aw-awing sort of fellow. You understand, don’t you? ..... The 
street you live in, though, I daresay may have given rise to the 
notion. You lodge there, I suppose ??—‘ Yes, I’m only a lodger,’ 
answered Barney..... - ‘Now, we’d better get to business,’ sug- 
gested Mr. Felton; ‘what have you to offer us, Kelly ?)—Barney 
winced a little; he had not been prepared for such an amount of 
familiarity, but nevertheless answered the question with tolerable 
composure.—‘ Nothing except what has appeared before?’ said Mr. 
Felton; ‘that’s bad, Zack, eh ?’—Zack replying to this interrogatory 
with a grunt of acquiescence, Barney ventured to observe Mr. Vassett 
had never found that the fact of previous publication in a magazine 
interfered with the sale of a volume.—‘ Oh, Vassett!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Felton, with lofty scorn, ‘don’t talk to us of Vassett; what he does, 
or finds, or says, or thinks is no rule for us;’ at which utterance Mr. 
Laplash laughed a dog’slaugh. . . . . . ‘No, no!’ went on Mr. Felton, 
encouraged by this sign of approval, almost imperceptible though it 
was, ‘we don’t want any Vassetts held up here for our example. 
We've shown that good gentleman a thing or two already, and before 
we’ve done with him, we’ll show him and others a thing or two more. 
But now to settle with you; how much do yon want for the lot ? 
e+... Willthat do?’—‘ Yes, that is something nearer the mark,’ 
replied Barney.—‘ Very well, then, we will send you on the agree- 
ment.’—‘ Thank you.’—‘ And “rush” one book, at all events, 
as soon as possible.’—‘ Will not that be somewhat imprudent, con- 
sidering how recently a work of mine has been brought out ? ’—‘ Ex- 
ploded nonsense,’ commented Mr. Felton, ‘there are some authors 
{ only wish I could get a book from every week in the year.’—‘ The 
wisdom of the ages, then, seems foolishness to you?’—‘I should 
think so, indeed. I am my own wisdom, and my own age, and my 


own everything; and if you can show me any other man who could 
have done as much as I have done out of the same material, Fl give 
you leave to call me what yon like.’ ... 


. —‘I only imagined I 











might venture to make a suggestion concerning the time of Publica. 
tion of my own work.’—‘Then you were mistaken,’ retorted the 
genial publisher. ‘ No, Sir, I allow no interference here. I brin out 
my books when I think I will, and I don’t bring them out when [ 
think I won’t. If I once allowed that sort of thing,’ he addeg 
viciously, ‘I might soon give up command of the ship.’” ? 
Even Mr. Felton shines in contrast with his partner, who, when 
he becomes head of the firm, and is publishing Mrs. Lacere’s 
successful novels, sits with his hat on to receive her, greets her 
by asking her if her husband has got any work yet, and goes on, 
“T can’t speak to you to-day. Look in to-morrow;” or, “ You'ze 
a nice sort of young woman. Where’s the rest of that 
manuscript ?” or, “I had your note, but it’s no use agki 
me for any money, we ain’t got none here;” or, “ That last 
reprint of yours was a bad business for me; I wish it had 
been at the —— before I ever was such a fool as to take j ;” 
and all the time, while he was insulting her position, and de. 
preciating her work, and grinding her down to the last penny, 
he was, as she found out afterwards, making a good income 
from her books, and finding her, as Mr. Butterby truly said, 
“the best steed in his stable.” It is a satisfaction to know that 
this “ great” publishing firm failed at last, and we may hope 
that nothing like it has ever arisen since ; but it is a pity that 
we cannot quote any brighter pictures of human nature to set 
against these dark ones,—not that there are none such through 
The Struggle for Fame, but they must be read, not quoted. The 
charming Bohemianism, for instance, of the eminently life-like 
Dawton menage,—though, by the way, Will Dawton must have 
known London better than to think that an Atlas omnibus would 
take him to Paddington !—is sprinkled through nearly the whole 
of one volume, and so is the pathetic heroism of Mr. Lacere’s 
married life. We could hardly expect a book from Mrs, 
Riddell in which the principal married couple did not somehow, 
with the best intentions, fail to make each other happy; why 
they fail in this story it is not quite easy to see, unless 
we accept the disparity of age and the unpleasant relations 
as sufficient cause; but even then it is difficult to believe 
that a woman like Glenarva Westley could have lived 
so long with her husband, and remained blind to all his 
real greatness. She does at length perceive that “ everything 
in her books the world thought great and true and useful, was 
due to the husband who had never been able to make his 
mark. Without him she could have done nothing—nothing— 
and in return she had not half loved him as she ought;” not, 
perhaps, an isolated experience; but, of course, in her case it 
comes almost too late. Mrs. Riddell certainly does not favour 
the “ married and lived happy ever after” style of human life; 
her married people are generally melancholy during the greater 
part of their lives, and only achieve happiness through much 
suffering or sin, or both; indeed even while they are enjoy- 
ing brief intervals of sunshine, she has a way, which we 
consider rather tiresome, of stopping the story to inform us 
that if they had known all that was going to come upon them 
before long, they would never have felt as cheerful and happy as 
they did then,—a sort of “if you know’d who was near, I 
rather think you’d change your note, as the hawk remarked to 
himself with a cheerful laugh, when he heard the robin red-breast 
singing round the corner.” But her characters are always 
human, there is much humour as well as pathos in her books, 
and considering that every one who has not published something 
is apparently dying to do so, this straightforward, unvarnished 
history of what Zhe Struggle for Fame really means; who 
those are who succeed, and those who fail, ought to be read with 
keen interest by a very large and varied number of educated 
people. 





WHAT IS LAW ?* 
Ir it were not that so many other sciences are in a like 
predicament, one might reasonably be excused for doubting 
whether there is a Science of Jurisprudence, when so large a 
portion of the works of its professors is taken up in discussing 
what the subject of the science is, and whether and in what way 
a science of it can exist. Here, for instance, is a book consisting of 
419 octavo pages devoted entirely to the discussion of this one 
topic, and not arriving at any very clear or distinct conclusion, 
and certainly not at one which will be universally or even 
generally accepted on the matter, after all. It is odd that such 
a work should be possible, yet no one can say that it is supers 
fluous. It is even odder in the case of Jurisprudence (or may 





* The Nature .of Positive Law. By John M. Lightwood, M.A, London 
Macmillan and Co. 1883. 
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say Law ?) than even in the case of other “ moral” or human 
© noes. It is not odd that sociology, or by whatever other 
pon the science of society may be known, should be still on its 
robation as to whether it should be admitted into the College 
of Sciences or not, because itis only within the last generation 
that it has ever presented its claims for examination. Nor, 
though its study has been established for a century, is it 
odd that political economy should still be only in the Court 
of the Gentiles, as it were. It offends so strongly against the 
repossessions of large classes of people, and its principles have 
peen hurtied into practice with so little consideration, that 
ple may be excused for doubting the validity of the claims 
of a science which seems so opposed to experience. But 
igrisprudence has been upheld as a science and been professed 
scientifically since the days of Plato and Aristotle, of Cicero 
and Ulpian, even unto these latter days of Bentham and 
Austin, of Savigny and Ihering. Yet we are still discussing 
what jurisprudence is, and in what the science of jurisprudence 
consists, if it exists at all. Why this is so, it would be long and 
hard to say: It is in part owing to the same causes which have 
retarded the formation of the “humane” sciences generally, 
—the complexity and wealth of the facts on which the science 
must be based, and the continually pressing necessity of 
ractising law as an art, whether its scientific principles are 
settled or not. It is also in part owing to the ambition 
of its professors, who till quite lately have shown a tendency 
to exalt it to the skies, with the result of making it cloudy 
and misty, instead of clear and distinct, as a science ought 
to be. When Ulpian, for instance, defined jurisprudence as 
“the knowledge of things human and divine,” or Cicero said 
that law is “the right reason of supreme Jove,” they were no 
doubt magnifying their office as professors of law, but they were 
not greatly contributing to an exact knowledge of the subject of 
their profession. Nor was the science advanced by the unhappy 
discovery of a law of Nature, which was to he the pattern to 
which jurisprudence was to make law conform, and the touch- 
stone by which it was to ve tested; and though some advance 
was made when utility was substituted for the law of nature, 
yet no definite science of law was possible until the meta- 
physical treatment was discarded, and the province of law fenced 
off from the neighbouring kingdoms of theology, morals, and poli- 
tics. This was done, or this was rendered possible, by Austin. 


Bat unhappily, Austin’s style, or rather the style in which 
alone Austin was revealed to the public, was repulsive to 
the last degree, and the science of law has suffered from the 
faults of its expositor, and has been regarded till quite lately as 
adreary and repulsive study. or the same reason, the know- 
ledge of Austin has apparently not extended beyond the circle 
of those who speak the English tongue. ‘The Germans, con- 
sequently, are “sadly to seek” in the science of law, and are 
still wandering in the mazes of metaphysical jurisprudence, in- 
stead of helping to macadamise the new road of scientific law. 
Moreover, even in his own country, the prophet of law has not 
been wholly accepted. His method was analytical, and he dis- 
regarded history. Hence his main thesis has been impugned 
from the historical point of view, and it has been pointed out 
that his definition of law is applicable only to communities such 


, a8 those of the modern civilised world and ancient Rome, and is 
~ not true of the greater part of the world now, or of any part of 


the world before the era of the Roman jurists. The work 
before us, while apparently intended to enforce the objections 
to the Austinian theory from the point of view of the Germans 
and of the historical school, does yet confirm and bring into 
relief its intrinsic accuracy. The points at issue may be put 
shortly enough. Austin said in effect that there are two marks 
by which you may know law proper, or “ positive law,” from 
laws “ falsely so called,” such as the “law of nature,” scientific 
laws,and moral laws. hey are that the law isa command given 
by a political superior to an inferior, and, secondly, that 
obedience to the command will, if necessary, be enforced; or to 
speak in the now recognised terms, it is a command given by a 
sovereign to a subject, and under the sanction of a penalty, 
To this it is objected by Sir Henry Maine that the defini- 
tion would exvlude altogether that custom which in un- 
developed communities is the only law, with which, as in 
the Indian village community, the sovereign has no concern, 
and which is really tie origin of law in all communities. 
This objection Mr. Lightwood takes up and reiterates with 
considerable emphasis and ability. He also takes up the 
Views of the German school of Savigny and others, which he 





expounds in an interesting and full analysis. Law is not set | 
by a sovereign to a subject, but is the spontaneous growth 
of custom, deriving its origin from the people, and resting 
not on the sanction of force, but on its acceptance as right 
by the popular conscience; so that the people are both the 
source and the guardian of the Law, and law consists in 
rules of conduct voluntarily accepted as right, not imposed as 
of right. Legislation and judge-made and jurist-made, or, as 
he calls it, scientific law, though they seem to conflict with this 
view, are really only modes by which the popular conscience 
acts. In simple societies it acted directly through custom. In 
more complex societies it acts indirectly in modifying and re- 
creating customs through delegates, the Sovereign, or the special 
professional class, accepted as representatives of the society. 
But a third view has been taken in Germany by Von Ihering, 
whose system is practically accepted by Mr. Lightwood, that 
Law is founded on force, and is a command resting on a sauc- 
tion; but that it only becomes truly law when the force is for- 
gotten,—when the law is accepted voluntarily, not only by the 
subject, but by the Sovereign, and a general habit of law- 
abidingness has been developed. ; 

Though there is truth in all these views, yet it cannot be said 
that they really affect Austin’s definition. The objections drawn 
from custom by Sir Henry Maine, and from the inner conscious- 
ness of Savigny, are objections to its historical, but not to its 
philosophical, truth. It may be perfectly true that custom is 
historically the source of law, but so long as it is merely custom, 
it simply is not law. If a village community does enforce its 
customs on its members, and there is either no paramount power, 
or the paramount power takes no cognisance of the doings of 
the community other than to exact tribute, then that community 
is practically a sovereign, and its customs are laws enforced by a 
sanction. If the customs are enforced with the cognisance of 
the paramount power, and, as Professor Holland says, “ the 
local force must, if only for the preservation of peace, be 
supported in the last resort by the whole strength of the empire,” 
then the paramount power is the Sovereign, and the custom, as 
under the Austinian system, is law, because and in so far as 
recognised by the Sovereign. If, on the other hand, the custom 
may be disregarded with impunity, except in so far as the breaker 
of it is looked on with disfavour, then the custom is not law 
proper, but a moral rule, or a law of fashion, or honour, or what 
not, as the case may be. So, too, it is perfectly true that, as 
the author points out, the more a law has to depend directly 
upon force, the less it partakes of the binding and universal 
character of law, and that the consent of the people is neces- 
sary to the continuance of a law. But what does that 
amount to? Simply to this,—that in the last resort, what- 
ever may be the form of the constitution, the majority 
of the people, or the strongest section of the people, is 
the true sovereign; and that the force on which Law rests, 
even in a country like Russia, is the force of the people. In 
such a case, the people resumes the Sovereignty which has been 
taken by or delegated to some of its members, and either en- 
forces law in its own name, or, if it does not act the Sovereign, 
lets all law disappear. Historically speaking, both Austin and 
the Germans are right. The sources of law are found both in 
the commands of a superior and in the self-adopted customs of 
the people. But in resting all law upon force ultimately, whether 
the force of the representative Sovereign or of the bulk of the 
people itself, there can be little doubt that Austin is right. A 
law which you are at liberty to disregard, like the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1875, is no law. A right such as that of a 
patentee when his patent is expired, which any one is at liberty 
to violate with impunity, is no legal right; a duty such as that 
of educating your children before the Act of 1870, which you 
are at liberty to disregard, if you choose, is not a legal duty. 
The State is just as ready to enforce the law which gives the un- 
settled real estate of an intestate in Gloucester to his youngest 
son, though it may have originated in custom, as it is to en- 
force the latest enlargement of the criminal offence of fradu- 
lent bankruptcy, though in the latter case a definite sanction is 
stated, in the other it is not. It is sufficient for the eldest son 
to know that if he is deprived of his right, the posse comitatus 
will, if need be, assist to put him back again, even if he does not 
know that any one who resisted his entry might ultimately 
find his way, under attachment for disobedience of the order of 
the Court, to the same gaol as the fraudulent bankrupt. In 
relying on the law and the law-abidingness of the community, 
the owner of property knows, if he thinks of it, that he is relying 
on the whole force of the community. 
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A further point on which Mr. Lightfoot takes issue with the 
Austinian school, and especially with Professor Holland, is the 
object of jurisprudence. Professor Holland restricted it to the 
“observation of the wants for the supply of which laws have 
been invented, and the manner in which those wants have been 
satisfied,” and “ digesting those actual wants and the modes in 
which they have actually been satisfied ...... according to 
logical principles of division.” Mr. Lightfoot would extend 
this “formal science of positive law” which he would call 
“pure or general jurisprudence,” to include also suggestions 
for the reform of the law which he would call “applied juris- 
prudence.” General jurisprudence would observe and classify 
principles of law generally. Applied jurisprudence would classify 
a particular system of law, and endeavour to reform it. But 
though the reform of the law may be eminently desirable, it is 
surely a little unnecessary to create a new science to do it. 
Law reform is a matter for the statesman, after taking counsel 
with jurists, no doubt, but equally after taking counsel with the 
moralist. It is not a matter for the jurist as such, and the 
applied jurisprudence would be nothing less than the science of 
politics, how best to promote the well-being of the State. 

On the whole, then, we disagree with most of the anthor’s 
conclusions, and indeed, if they are accepted, the science of 
Jurisprudence would return again to the cloud-land from 
which it has so lately been rescued. Nor can we attach much 
value to the classification and system of jurisprudence which 
he promulgates at the end of his volume. It seems crude and 
sketchy, and tends to confound the spheres of morals and law. 
But there is a good deal of interest in his historical analyses of 
the two rival systems, and in his interesting analogy between 
the relations of the Church Courts and the Law Courts in 
England, and between the jurisdictions of the Pontifices and 
the Prator at Rome. The author, indeed, seems happier in 
particular than in general jurisprudence. His style, too, is 
more calculated for the former than the latter. He has 
not the knack of making generalities interesting. He implies 
that he does not find Austin’s style repulsive, a fact which may 
account for some of the repellent characteristics of his own. 
There is no reason why Law should be made a dismal science, 
and if the School of Jurisprudence which the author wishes for 
is ever established, it is to be hoped that it will cultivate the 
graces of style, as well as clearness of thought. 


SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS.* 

GENERAL Roserts is one of the few living Englishmen who 
have commanded an army of more than ten thousand men in 
the field; and, if the question were asked by some Continental 
critic as to who were our Generals, the reply that would rise 
naturally to the lips would be the names of Sir Frederick 
Roberts and Lord Wolseley. ‘There are many very evident 
objections to the writing of a biography during the life of its 
subject, and the more carefully we consider them, the more 
force do we find them to possess, and the greater regret 
do we feel in the frequent departure from the old rule 
that a man’s acts and career were not summed up and 
recorded until he had gone over to the majority. But 
as Mr. Low had published a memoir of Lord Wolseley, 
we suppose he felt bound to perform the same service for his 
brother-in-arms, General Roberts; and although the work 
would have benefited from judicious compression, it will be 
allowed that he has written an interesting volume enough of 
several campaigns in which General Roberts took always an 
honourable, and latterly a prominent part. We may give Mr. 
Low’s opening lines, as introductory to his subject :— 

“ A memoir of an officer, of whose principal achievement, the march 
from Cabul to Candahar, German military critics declare that it is 
the most brilliant performance of a British army since Waterloo, 
and which a distingnished officer, who had served throughout Lord 
Strathnairn’s victorious campaign in Central India, declared to us 
was, in his estimation, the finest exploit achieved by our arms since 
Sir Charles Napier’s conquest of Scinde—the memoir of such a 
soldier cannot be without interest, not only to men of his own cloth, 
but to the British public, which reads with avidity biographies of its 
military heroes.” 

General Roberts is the son of an excellent and distinguished 
Anglo-Indian officer—the late Sir Abraham Roberts—whose 
advice, if it had only been taken at the time, would in all pro- 
ability have averted the catastrophe at Cabul in the winter of 
1841-2. The subject of this memoir was his only son by a 





* Major-General Sir Frederick S, Roberts, Bart., V.C., G.C.B.: 1 Memoir. By 
Charles Rathbone L’w, I N., Anthor of ‘Memoir of Lord Wo seley,” &c. 
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second marriage, and he was born at Cawnpore on Septembe 
30th, 1832. In the early part of 1852, when he was less than 
twenty, he sailed for India to join his regiment the B 

a : ’ engal 
Artillery, to which he had been gazetted as second lieutenant 
His apprenticeship in arms began with a piece of that g00d-luck 
which never abandoned him. His father was in command of 
the Division at Peshawur, and the young lieutenant Was at 
once appointed to his staff. When the Mutiny came Roberts 
joined the movable column sent by John Lawrence's energ 
to Delhi, and more than one story is told of his hair-breadth 
escapes while serving the batteries against that city, If the 
siege and capture of the old Mogul capital made him known 
to his superiors as “an active and gallant officer,” the 
later stages of the Mutiny brought him increased fame 
During the operations before Lucknow, when Sir Colin 
left Outram in possession of the Alumbagh, and also during 
the fighting round Cawnpore after Windham’s reverse 
. . . . ’ 
Roberts greatly distinguished himself on Hope Grant's staf. 
It was during the pursuit of the scattered fragments of this 
rebel army, which, constantly reinforced, renewed the offensive 
on numerous occasions, that he performed the act which gained 
for him the much-coveted distinction of the Victoria Cross, Mr. 
Low describes the incident as follows :— 

“While following up the retreating enemy with the ardour of g 
fox-hunter across country, Lieutenant Roberts saw two sepoys making 
off with a standard. Putting spurs to his horse, he overtook them 
just as they were abont to enter the village, and made for them 
sword in hand. They immediately turned at bay and presented their 
muskets at him. It was a critical moment, as one of them pulled the 
trigger, but a merciful Providence had preserved the young officer to 
render priceless services to his country, and add a glorious page to 
her history. The capsnapped almost in Roberts’s face, and, the next 
moment, he laid the Sepoy carrying the standard dead at his feet by a 
tremendous cui across the head, and seized the trophy as it fell from his 
lifeless grasp. Meantime, the companion of the standard-bearer made 
off into the village. But this was not the only exploit performed by 
Lieutenant Roberts on this 2nd of January. Following up the rebels, 
he came up with a group, consisting of a Sikh sowar and arebel 
Sepoy standing at bay with musket and bayonet. The cavalryman 
with his sword felt himself no match for the foot-soldier armed with 
what Napier called ‘the queen of weapons,’ but Roberts, on arriving 
on the scene, did not wait to count the odds, if they were against 
him, but rode straight at the Sepoy, and with one stroke of his sword 
slashed him across the face, killing him on the spot.” 


Roberts’s part in the Indian Mutiny terminated soon after 
the recapture of Lucknow, through his being compelled to return 
to England by ill-health. It is a coincidence that he was sue- 
ceeded in his post on the staff by Lord Wolseley. On his return, 
after only twelve months’ holiday, he resumed that active work 
in the administration of the Army which made him as favourably 
known at Head-qnarters for his attention to official duties 
as for his activity during a campaign. In 1863 he was sent on 
a special mission to Sir Neville Chamberlain's camp, and wit- 
nessed the closing scenes of the Sittana campaign, when the 
fanaticism of a band of mountaineers and Hindoo zealots 
seemed for a time to be more than a match for the discipline of 


‘an English force of several thousands. He accompanied the 


troops when they attacked the village and heights of Laloo, and 
he was present at the destruction of the village of Mulkah,a 
week later, by the chiefs of Bonair. Major Roberts next took a 
prominent part in the organisation of the expedition to Abys- 
sinia. Again he returned to India, in a high administrative 
capacity, and again his luck sent him the preferable alternative 
of active service in the field. A punitive expedition was sent 
against the Looshai tribes, on the eastern frontier of India, and 
to Colonel Roberts was entrusted, as chief of the staff, the task 
of organising it. Of all the many frontier wars and expedi- 
tions in which we have been engaged during our rule in 
India, none was as well arranged and provided for as the 
little war with the Looshais, and it still serves as a model 
for imitation in such matters. Some interesting traits 
of human nature were obtained aud recorded during the 
operations against these wild men of the thick forests beyond 
Cachar and Munipore. Among them may be mentioned the 
practice of carrying off their dead, because, “ according to @ 
superstition prevalent among them, the man who loses his head 
in battle becomes the slave of the victor in the next world.” 
Another instance was the effect produced upon them by music, 
as, “ when after dinner the officers in turn favoured the company 
with a song, the auditory included the fierce children of the 
forest, who stopped firing when each song commenced, and re- 
sumed it on its conclusion.” General Roberts received as his 
reward the post of Quartermaster-General, and in 1877 he was 
appointed to the command of the Punjab Irregular Force. He 
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peld the latter position when the outbreak of the Afghan war 
rovided him with a fresh and most favourable opportunity of 
distinction. ; ; 

However much divided opinions are likely to remain as to the 

Jicy and necessity of that war, there will be agreement on the 

‘nt that it enabled the subject of this memoir to make a repu- 
tation as a soldier second to none of his English contemporaries. 
The operations entrusted to him in the Khurum Valley during 
the first campaign promised to place him ina position of minor 
importance, for no one believed at the time in the feasibility of 
the so-called short route to Cabul over the Shutargurdan ; yet, 
ina way almost marvellous, he managed to rivet public atten- 
tion on his movements, and such interest as the Afghan Cam- 

aign of 1878-9 excites centres round his battle of the Peiwar, 
and his later expedition into Khost. When the Treaty of Gan- 
damak was signed, it was admitted on all hands, by the captious 
critics who had seen danger in his intrepidity not less heartily 
than by enthusiastic friends, that General Roberts had carried 
off the honours of the war. Three months later, on the arrival 
of the terrible news of the massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and 
his companions in the Afghan capital, the choice of the com- 
mander to lead an expedition to occupy Cabul naturally fell on 
the officer who had shown the most daring and enterprise in the 
previous war, and “the hero of the Afghan war,” as the Viceroy 
called him, hastened from his seat on the Army Commission 
at Simla to place himself at the head of the troops rapidly 
assembling in the Khurum Valley. It is unnecessary to recall 
the principal incidents of the occupation of Cabul, as they are 
well remembered ; nor will the sudden arrest of the progress of 
our arms, and the retirement into Sherpur, easily pass into 
oblivion. General Roberts had very unjustly been set down up 
to this asa reckless and impulsive officer; but nothing could 
have been more deliberate or better timed than his resolve to 
concentrate his army in the great barrack fortress erected by 
Shere Ali outside Cabul. His men were exhausted by constant 
and harassing fighting with the fanatical warriors devoted to 
Mahommed Jan, and there is nothing improbable in supposing 
that a persistence in attacking might have resulted in a signal 
disaster. General Roberts showed that he possessed a soldier's 
eye, by taking in the situation at a glance. The retirement 
under cover not merely enabled his soldiers to recover from 
their exhaustion, but it blunted the edge of Afghan fury. When 
Mahommed Jan delivered his assault on the entrenchments, not 
only had the courage and confidence of the English revived, 
but the Afghans had suffered from the loss of the impetuosity 
which made them most formidable. The Sherpur incident 
showed conclusively that General Roberts possessed the instinct 
of caution, in which he was thought to be most deficient. 

Just as the Cavagnari massacre recalled General Roberts 
to Afghanistan, so did the tidings of the defeat at Maiwand 
compel a further stay in the country then on the eve of being 
evacuated. It was resolved to send a strong division under the 
command of General Roberts to attack Ayoob’s victorious force 
outside Candahar, and with ten thousand picked troops he 
marched across a great portion of Afghanistan, relieved the 
beleaguered garrison of Candahar, and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Afghan forces encamped in a strong position 
north of that city. The whole execution of the enterprise was 
as near perfection as it is possible for anything human to be; 
and there are very few episodes that stand out so clearly or 
with such dramatic completeness in the whole of our military 
history. This achievement placed the crowning touch on the 
fame of General Roberts; but,as Mr. Low has no new informa- 
tion to impart, we will not attempt to describe over again what 
was already known on the subject. We cannot conclude this 
brief notice of an interesting volume better than by quoting 
Mr. Low’s closing criticism on the subject of the Afghan 
campaigns :— 

“Our experience of Afghanistan has been of a varied character; 
and, indeed, the country may be said to be the grave of many mili- 
tary reputations. The names of Elphinstone and Shelton call up 
memories other than glorious to British arms; and the only conso- 
latory feature in a retrospect of the disasters associated with their 
names is that every Englishman displayed personal gallantry under 
trying circumstances. Equally has the name, Afghanistan, been 
associated in our annals with glorious memories of honour retrieved, 
and defeat wiped out by victory. Nott, Sale, and Pollock—the last, 
4 brother. officer of Roberts, reposes in Westminster Abbey—are names 
which Englishmen must ever hold in respect as those of soldiers 
who restored our prestige,—that impalpable but essential attribute of 
our sovereignty in the East, without which our tenure of India would 


be quickly challenged by our subject races. To these great names 
those of Roberts and Stewart must hereafter be added, the march 





of the latter being in the footsteps of Nott, and his victory at 
Ahmed Khel one of which any soldier might be proud. Roberts’s 
victory at Charasia and dispersal of Mahomed Jan’s forces at 
Sherpur may likewise be likened to Pollock’s action at Tezeen and 
Sale’s defeat of Akbar Khan at Jellalabad. But the forced march 
from Cabul to Candahar, with the swiftly-following reconnaissance 
and victory of September Ist, remain without parallel in the record 
of our relations with Afghanistan, and place the name of Roberts 
first among the soldiers who have led the British armies in that 
region.” 
SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Frepertc Harrison’s Address to the Trades’ Union Con- 
gress, delivered at Nottingham on September 12th, and on 
which we have already commented, is reprinted in the Con- 
temporary Review. A double-barrelled paper on “The Bengal 
Tenancy Bill” puts the question which the proposed measure 
raises from opposite points of view; the “for” by Miss 
Nightingale, the “against” by Mr. Dacosta. ‘The lady’s 
statement of the facts of the case and the provisions of the Bill 
is admirably clear and comprehensive; the gentleman confines 
himself to the main features of the former, and the chief 
provisions of the latter, and each arrives at a totally opposite 
conclusion with reference to the justice, utility, and pro- 
bable effect of the proposed measure upon the people 
and the Government. Mr. Dacosta believes that the carry- 
ing of the Tenancy Bill would do all those terrible things 
in Bengal that the Tories, now that their literary faculties are 
at least half awake, persistently prophesy for England as the 
result of Liberal legislation, and would in particular “ check 
progress in the work of civilisation which has so successfully 
been carried on in Bengal for three-quarters of a century.” 
Miss Nightingale concludes as follows :—“ The English states- 
man seeks to conceive aud carry out a work of even-handed 
justice. Let us see that the work be not left half done. Let 
us see that this great reproach be taken from us. It has been 
hanging over us for ninety years. As a matter of policy, and 
for policy’s sake, this must be done, and done quickly; for 
the sake of morality, of humanity, for the sake of right, 
it must be done, and done well.” We have two good 
examples of opportunism in the Contemporary, which has 
been sluggish of late. Mr. Proctor’s very interesting paper 
on “Earth Movements in Java” contains an awful account 
of the eruption of Galungung last year, an event of which we 
do not remember to have received any very distinct impres- 
sion at the time, but by which an entire province was devas- 
tated, by hot water and mud, in two hours. Mr. Proctor places 
before the imagination of his readers a wonderful picture of the 
earth as it would be if her vulcanian energies were extinct ; 
but he argues from their action that “such disturbances 
as the recent earthquakes, while disastrous in their effects 
to those living near the shaken regions, assure us_ that, 
as yet, the earth is not near death. She is still full of 
vitality. Hundreds of thousands of years will still pass before 
even the beginning of the end is seen in the steady disintegra- 
tion and removal of the land, without renovation or renewal 
by the action of subterranean forces.” Mr. Heath’s “ Rise and 
Fall of Amsterdam” is a singularly interesting and well- 
written paper, full of information and of suggestions that 
might well give pause to the Mammon-worshipping city that 
has so far and so long belied the ancient traditions of Groote 
Gods Huisland. Mr. Archibald Forbes gossips not to much 
advantage in ‘‘Some Social Characteristics of Australia.” 
Criticism of Richardson has been overdone; nevertheless, 
Mr. Traill’s paper on the honest old tradesman’s views 
of naughtiness in high life is very interesting. Now, we hope, 
we shall hear no more of Clarissa and Pamela, and Sir Charles 
Grandison ; but of course, we wish a distinguished place in every 
gentleman’s library to the new edition of the tiresomest novels 
that ever were written. 

“ Somewhat too much of this!” is the sentiment with which 
we observe an article on “ Mr. Irving’s Interpretations of Shake- 
speare,” among the contents of the Fortnightly. Are we not 
running through our capital rather recklessly, in this instance ? 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Irving has many famous years before 
him, but unless he unearths a few dramatists, and produces a 
fresh repertory (and there is no sign of his doing either), there 
will soon be nothing left to say about him. Already the 
Irvingite literature is treading on the heels of the Shakespearian, 
and the great actor must, we should think, find himself in the 
mental attitude of the little woman who had her petticoats 
curtailed by a pedlar “whose name it was Stout.” It is rash 
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to intrude upon the musings of genius, but if Mr. Irving does not 
sometimes say, “‘ Goodness gracious, bless my soul, sure this is 
not I!” he must be the most remarkable man in this country, 
or even in that he is going to. ‘To be sure, a vast amount of 
the so-called criticism lavished upon Mr. Irving has its origin 
in the eagerness of certain littérateurs to make the world under- 
stand that they are the only people who really know what 
Shakespeare meant, and that they are, on the whole, cleverer 
fellows ; but the ostensible object of these torrents of analytical 
gush can hardly be expected to admit this consideration for 
quite all it is worth. Suppose a truce could be declared 
for the year of reliche at the Lyceum, and Mr. Irving 
be let alone while he is in America! It would be so 
pleasant for all parties. Mr. Edward Russell is enthusi- 
astic in his praise of Mr. Irving’s acting in Bells, and 
weagree with him as to its general excellence. Neither Mr. Russell 
nor any other critic, so far as we know, has hit the blot of the play, 
i.¢., the entire perversion of the author’s idea, by the introduction 
of the vulgar device of the apparition. The true test of the actor’s 
genius would have been absolute adherence to the purpose 
of Le Juif Polonais; and surely Mr. Irving could have stood 
that test. Any mere murderer might be frightened by the 
ghost of his victim and the presentment of his crime; the 
Erckmann-Chatrian conception was a perfect one; on the 
stage of the Lyceum it is maimed and spoiled. Again, 
why has the blunder in the name of the burgomaster 
not been detected and remedied? The original name is 
“ Mathis,’ a familiar Christian name in Alsace; while 
“Mathias” is a totally different, and distinctively Jewish 
appellation, so that it is even more inappropriate in the instance 
of the Alsatian burgomaster of the Erckmann-Chatrian play 
than it would be in an ordinary case. “Why Have a Hang- 
man?” asks Major Arthur Griffiths, and argues that we can 
find in our prisons “respectable and trustworthy individuals ” 
competent to carry out capital sentences. Very likely, but 
suppose those respectable and trustworthy individuals do not 
like to hang people, are they to be made to do it as a part of 
their regular duties? If so, it had better be largely considered 
in their wages. We regret to find M. Leroy-Beaulieu contend- 
ing for the present attitude of France in her foreign policy, and 
maintaining that the colonial enterprises of his country are 
commendable in the present and justified hy the past. Lady 
Gregory’s pleasant account of “A Tour through Portugal” 
agreeably supplements Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s charming 
monograph of that little known country. For the rest, with 
the exception of Mr. Swinburne’s hysterics over Victor Hugo’s 
“Légende des Siécles,” the Fortnightly is excellent. 
Macmillan is excessively, we must say unpardonably, dull, 
even for October. A dreary essay on corporal punishment in 
schools, to prove the undisputed proposition that it is not the 
interest of school teachers to be brutal, and a school-boyish 
theme on the subject of “ Genius,” one which really might 
be allowed to slumber with the New Zealander or the literary 
Tories, combine to render the number rather hard reading, 


We regret to be unable to record any check in the falling-off 
of the Cornhill, Mr. Anstey’s serial story, “‘ The Giant’s Robe,” 
is not interesting; and its main motive, the appropriation by 
the hero of a friend’s novel, and his passing it off for his own, is 
not original. Mr. Follett-Synge’s novel, ‘Tom Singleton,” is 
founded on a similar incident; and it has also been dramatised 
by the latter author, in a piece called Sclj. A pleasant little 
memoir of Mrs. Opie, very sympathetically written, is the only 
paper of value this time. 


*.* The Library of St. Francis de Sales, reviewed in our last week’s 
issue under the title of “A Saint’s Correspondence,” is published by 
Messrs. Burns and Oates. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—---~<>——— 

Reminiscences of an Adventurous Career at Home and the Antipodes, 
By Alexander Tolmer. 2 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Tolmer 
tells the story of his life from his birth down to 1853 in two volumes, 
which may be calculated to contain about three of the ordinary three- 
volumed novels. On the Australian continent, books appear, we 
believe, at the rate of about fifty a year, and a few hundred pages in 
excess are but of small account, when readers have a leisure so ample. 
Here, where fifty come out in the week, it is a serious matter. The 
excessive length of these volumes is the more injudicious, a Mr. 





iy 
some thirty years old, and we doubt whether any book would do much 


to redress them; bat if any, it must be something terse and tellin, - 
The best part of these reminiscences is that which concerng the 
author’s services in the British Legion that fought for Donna Maria of 
Portugal. This contains some really amusing anecdotes,—the 

for instance, how Mr. Tolmer and his comrades, being then beg; 

in Oporto, ingeniously contrived to turn an honest penny gf 
the expense of the enemy. They used to provoke a Cannonade 
from the enemy, by venturing into a cabbage field which wag Within 
the range of fire. They got the cabbages, which under the circum, 
stances were very useful, dodged the cannon-balls, and further im. 
proved their rations by selling them for ninepence apiece, to be re. 
turned from the town batteries. Nobody, it seems, was ever hurt at 
this pleasant little game. But before we get half through the firs 
volume, we are taken to Australia, and find the story become dig 
tinctly tedious. Yet there are even here some things which, wer 
they picked out of the mass, might well be worth telling. Of Mr, 
Tolmer’s case we cannot pretend to judge. We can but mention thy 
he states it at length in his second volume, and prints the officig] 
documents which concern it. 

Selections from the Writings of Archbishop Leighton. Edited, with 
a Memoir and Notes, by William Blair, D.D. (Macniven and Walk 
lace.)—This very elegant-looking little volume belongs to a serieg 
(with which we make acquaintance for the first time) called “ Eyay, 
gelical Classics.” The memoir seems to us excellent. Leighton’s 
position, a prelate in a Church which had as little hold upon the 
nation as ever a Church supposed to be dominant had, was a very 
difficult one; Dr. Blair does not, of course, regard it with sympathy; 
but he is fully appreciative of the man, without, however, closing hig 
eyes to the mistakes which he made. The extracts comprise three 
sermons, selections from the commentary on I. Peter, and portions of 
lectures, charges, and letters. Leighton published nothing in hig 
lifetime. 

Pen and Pencil Sketches. By W. H. Florio Hutchisson (George 
Trigger). Edited by Rev. John Wilson. (Sampson Low and (o,)— 
This volume is made up of the recollections and experiences of Mr, 
Hutchisson in India, and is divided between political and social 
matters and sport. Some part of the former portion is obsolete. It 
refers to the days of the Company, which we are told is “ allowed to 
raise and recruit in Great Britain and Ireland two European regi. 
ments,” &c., and this without any comment from the editor. This 
gentleman has Indian experience of his own—if we may judge from 
his decided views on Indian spelling—and it was his business to point 
out any matters in which time had made his author obsolete. The 
sporting papers will probably be read with pleasure by the public to 
which they appeal. 


Red Riding Hood. By Fanny E. Millett Notley. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This is a story about Nihilism, which seems likely 
to become a favourite subject for the writers of fiction. Novelty, of 
course, is desirable, and novelty daily becomes more and more diffi. 
cult of attainment. But surely Nihilism suggests a very obvious 
difficulty. The drawing-rooms of duchesses are more or less acce® 
sible, and anybody who can pay for the price of a pint of beer may 
enter a tap-room; even when it is inconvenient to be present in per 
son, it is not difficult to evolve out of one’s consciousness what is 
said and done in such places. But who knows what goes on in the 
secret councils which doom emperors to death ? There is an inclination 
to rebel, not so much at the imaginary, but at what we know must be 
imaginary. There has, however, been no great effort of imagination 
made in this part of Red Riding Hood. The hero has broken 
with his associates, and is doomed, according to custom, to die; the 
doom, however, is not executed. A minor character is, it is true 
poisoned by the agents of the society, but the great catastrophe of the 
drama is brought about by private vengeance. The story is some. 
what slow in its movement in its earlier part. There is far too much 
fine-writing, for a book which is meant, we suppose, to depend for 
its chief interest upon incident. Here is a specimen of what has 
been said before, and said better :— 

“The young cling passionately to hope, ‘and as they press forward 
to their desire, they fling the hours from them impatiently, they 
count the days heavy and slow; they would fain tread them down 
beneath their eager feet, forgetting that these are portions of their 
inheritance, their share of time; and each day falls into its place in 
that strange mosaic pattern they are weaving, upon which they will 
look back in age and say, in wonder and sorrow, ‘ That was my life’” 
In the third volume there is a manifest improvement. The action is 
vigorous, and the plot well contrived. Is not this, by the way,® 
new arrangement of familiar words P— 

* Que diable allait-il faire 
Dans cette galére?’”’ 

The British Navy : its Strength, Resources, and Administration. By 
Sir Thomas Brassey, M.P. Vol. IV. (Longmans.)—Sir Thomas 
Brassey completes in this volume his work on the British Navy with 
a number of miscellaneous papers, Parliamentary speeches, letters, 





Tolmer wants to call attention to his own grievances. These are 


addresses, &c., to which, in some cases, additions have been made, 
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fhe subjects are dockyards, reserves, training, and pensions. We 


have in these six hundred pages a vast mass of facts, for which we 
should have been more thankful if they had been given with more 
grrangement. As it is, they form a vast labyrinth, to which the 
index is gearcely an unfailing clue. One of these facts, of a more 
consolatory sort than Navy facts commonly are, we may quote :— 
«The repairs of iron ships are very much less costly than those of 
wooden ships ; and the proportion of their cost seems to be diminish- 
sao, In eight years, the annual cost of repairs to the ‘ Warrior’ was 
one twenty-fifth of the original cost, in the case of the ‘ Bellerophon’ 
it was one thirty-third part, in the ‘Invincible’ class one-eightieth.” 


Porray.—The Son of Shelomith, By L. M. Thornton. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Shelomith is a Hebrew woman, married to 
an Egyptian prince, who perishes in the overthrow in the Red 
Sea. Her son is the hero of this drama. His courage, wisdom, 
joftiness of scul, and purity of purpose stand out in striking contrast 
to the fickleness, turbulence, and meanness of the Israelites in whose 
camp he is a sojourner. To point this contrast, and generally, to put 
the matter quite plainly, to make the reader realise that the worship 
of Jehovah was a cruel and degrading superstition, seems to have 
been one of the “ motives of his own taste and convenience ”’ which 
actuated the author in composing this drama. There can be no 
mistaking the purpose of the following :— 

“Thine be the glory, Lord! 
Thine is the high command, 
Thine, not ours, the slaughtering sword 
And the red and ruthless hand. 
For human hearts are frail and weak 
And flinch with pity and faint with toil, 
The hand would scanty vengeance wreak, 
The eye be sick at the curdled soil, 
Were not the fire of Thy wrath 
A lamp in our terrible path, 
Did not the might of Thy word alway 
Kindle the soft and rouse the slow 
To smite by night, and smite by day, 
And spurn the pangs of the dying foe.” 
The controversy is an old one which we do not care to renew; 
pot it is a fatal mistake to make it the motive of a work 
of art. Mr. Thornton’s choral odes are not of high quality; the 
extract given represents them fairly well. The blank verse rises to 
a higher level. It is modulated with skill, and not unfrequently 
reaches a force and dignity worthy of its subject. The dedication 
to the drama is written in Latin hexameters, a metre in which Mr. 
Thornton certainly does not excel. The last line, e.g., where we 
look for something very noble in sound, is sadly weak :— 
“Ceelum esse, esse diem, solisque ignes et alandam,” 
“ Abdita lumine nostro ”’ can hardly mean, as it should, “hidden from 
our eyes;” and “renovabile” is not a Latin word.——The More 
Excellent Way. (Macmillan.)—The speaker in this poem utters a 
long soliloquy, in which he meditates on the problems of existence. 
The soliloquy is interrupted by a vision, and the vision, again, is in- 
terpreted by an angel whose teaching is summed up in the stanza :-— 


** But, as I said, I spoke not of my creed ; 
The vision that appeared to thee said not 
* Believe’; but ‘ Do’ ; and in this word I read 
That blessed faith is not to be my lot, 
But only the salvation to be got 
By —— from the hell 
Of Thought’s consuming fire; and therefore what 
The vision taught thee I was sent to tell, 
And now, my son, adjure thee to obey. Farewell.” 


And on this advice the speaker acts. All this is put in the most 
difficult metrical form which a young versifier’s ambition can attempt, 
the Spenserian stanza. The author of this volume is manifestly un- 
able to manage it. If our readers wish to be satisfied of this, let 
them take another stanza :— 


**O Death, beneath this lonely moor-lit sky, 
The thought of thee lets loose an agony : 
Thou mystery within a mystery, 

The darkness of the dark infinity 

I3 darkened darker by thy darkness ; thy 

Terrific spirit broods upon the deep, 

And shades the shadows of uncertainty 

Beneath the shadow of thy wings, that sweep 
Me to the awful certainty of unknown sleep.” 


If the necessary rhymes cannot be made out except by such violent 
dislocations as those which we have italicised, surely it were better to 
ty something simpler. The thought of the poem does not seem to 
us to rise above the ordinary level of prose.——Summer Dreams. 
By Henry Rose. (W. Isbister.)—Mr. Rose has a certain gift for 
description of nature. Some of his landscapes and foregrounds in 
the series of poems which follows the prelude of “The Mill” are 
executed with feeling and skill. But his metrical power is deficient ; 
and we cannot make out that in his tales or his reflections he has 
anything very striking to say.——The Lay of the Lady Ida: and 
other Poems. By J. J. Britton. (Remington.)—Mr. Britton has 
studied Mr. Tennyson’s verse with much care, we should say, and not 
Without some good result. Here is a sample :— 
“The fountains in the court 
Leapt up from marble bowls to greet the sun _ 
And, at their height, paused, broke, and breaking, fell 
Like to a life’s high yearnings and their fall: 
ock on the broad smooth terrace steps 
Spread prondly all his wealth of gold and green: 


Pages were loitering in a corner’s shade 
Chatting belike of kisses lately snatched 


From waiting women of the princess’ train, 

And last, the princess’ self, encircled round 

With some of these, came over the smooth sward, 
Paused by the fountains, entered th«n the house. 
‘She comes’ the painter thought, ‘and always takes 
This road, the longest, to her inmost bower, 

Some hope in that—small hope, if such it be. 

Yet, what am I to have so much ? peace, peace.’ 
Then, as the silken rustle filled the door, 

He bent his lowest, courtliest bow.” 


The resemblance in lines three and four to “ And like a broken pur- 
pose waste in air,” is a little too marked. But Mr. Britton has much 
yet to learn from his master, whom he certainly will not find using 
such a pause as this :— 


** And in the day a fascination draws 
Me ever to that gallery.” 


The story is of a painter who loves a maiden of a princely house, and 
when doomed to die for his presumption is found to be himself the 
long-missing heir. It is told with some skill and command of language. 
The long ballad poem, too, “ Bertha,” shows considerable power of 
execution. Mr. Britton makes progress in his art; and if he will 
remember that he has as yet got but a little way, he may yet do well. 


Novets.—Squire Lisle’s Bequest. By Annie Beale. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) —There is a considerable element of romance in Miss 
Beale’s story, and it is a kind of romance which is pretty sure to 
attract the interest of readers. Most of us have had day-dreams, at 
some time or other, of coming into great inheritances. The incident, 
too, has the advantage of corresponding more than many romantic 
incidents do to real facts. We hear very often of poor people sud- 
denly lifted up to heights of prosperity—commonly, it isto be feared, 
very much to their injury—by unexpected bequests or regular devolu- 
tion of the property of intestates. Miss Beale introduces into her 
story a missing heir, and does it with a fairly satisfactory skill, 
though the experienced reader will be, perhaps, too well prepared 
for the dénouement. Still, the tale is interesting. It has, too, other 
attractions. The character of Aveline is uncommonly pleasing. A 
sweeter picture of a girl we have seldom seen. The French retired 
teacher, too, is excellently drawn, though we may remark that 
he must have been exceptionally fortunate in having his property 
restored to him by the French Government. This, we fancy, has 
been a very uncommon experience. Praise, too, must be given to the 
drawing of the characters of- the four sisters. Their resemblances 
and their differences are marked with a skill that is nothing less than 
subtle. We much admire the tact with which Miss Beale has worked 
out the development, which a nature substantially the same in these 
four women, a nature petty and narrow, but not radically evil, 
receives under the various circumstances under which they are 
placed. We cannot but remark on the strange liberties which Miss 
Beale, whose literary experience really ought to keep her from such 
doings, takes with the English language. A womanis said to be “ac 
credited drowned,” instead of ‘‘ believed to have been drowned.” We 
read, when something becomes known, that it “‘ evolved.” A witness 
who confirms the statements of another is said to “invalidate” 
them. The Waters of Marah. By John Hill. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—Mr. Hill makes his story out of one of what may 
be called the cross-purposes of life. Caspar Rosenfeld has 
a father who is a swindling usurer, and a sister who is an un- 
principled adventuress, and he falls in love with a very beauti- 
ful young woman, who is already engaged to a very common- 
place lover. Caspar is already cynical when we first meet with him, 
and the progress of events does not tend to reconcile him with life 
and human nature. The story of his unhappy love is the chief 
thread in the plot. There are other threads, very loosely connected 
with it. We hear about Mr. Claudius Faringdon, a selfish roué, and 
Mr. Malcolm Faringdon, the lover aforesaid; how the former sank 
the greater part of his property in an annuity, to the detriment of his 
heir, and how the latter fell into the hands of the money-lenders. 
Then there is the young fellow who acts as a sort of chorus to the 
drama, Charlie Deane; and he also has a love, which comes to a 
happier result. There is a certain cleverness in the writing, though 
the story is but indifferently constructed, and, to our mind, even 
tiresome. Mr. Hill has, we should say, some knowledge of books, and 
can quote appropriately on occasion. Colonel and Mrs. Revel. By 
Laslett Lyle. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) —The most noticeable thing 
about this novel is that the bicycle appears in it, for the first time to 
our knowledge, in fiction. Colonel Revel—we fancy that not many 
colonels ride on bicycles, as the riding is a recent accomplishment, 
and can scarcely be acquired at the average age of colonels—meets 
with a serious accident, and is helped by Gladys, the heroine. The 
two say to each other not more than the occasion requires. She 
brings the wounded man water, and gets his flask out of his pocket. 
Then the doctor arrives, and drives his patient off to the surgery. 
But behold the result. ‘ Gladys awoke on the following morning in 
love.’ Surely this is a little hasty. Even in the tropics such in- 
stantaneous love would be a little surprising. In these colder lati- 
tudes it looks like insanity. Then follows a marriage, which turns 
out as might be expected. Altogether, this is a dismal story, not 
redeemed, as far as we can see, by any power of thought or of 
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literary expression.——Was it Worth the Cost? By Mrs. Eiloart. 
(White.)—This is a healthy and unpretentious, and therefore a com- 
mendable and tolerably successful novel. Mrs. Eiloart places her 
chief scenes in a cathedral town, to which she gives the name of 
Carminster. But she very wisely does not compete with the late 
Mr. Anthony Trollope as a painter of clerical “types.” Shecontents 
herself with letting us have glimpses of the circles in which move an 
honest ex-Quaker of a draper, and a dishonest, Jewish-looking (no 
doubt, he is dishonest because he is Jewish-looking) ironmonger. 
Honest Mount’s pretty, but rather weak daughter, Nellie, and dis- 
honest Keightley’s perfect paragon of a son, Arthur, fall in love with 
each other in a railway-carriage, while the one is reading the Queen, and 
the other the Spectator. Misfortune falls on Mount, something worse 
than misfortune on Keightley. The gallant Arthur, now engaged to 
Nellie, puts his shoulder to the wheel, gives up a promising career as 
a barrister, and takes to his father’s “shop.” But Nellie has not 
courage to marry him and “live above the shop.’’ Rather she pre- 
fers a naughty baronet, who has conceived a genuine passion for her. 
But Sir Brooke Cornill is a very naughty baronet indeed, for he has 
not only run away with another man’s wife, but when that other 
dies does not marry his widow. Arthur Keightley furnishes Mount 
with proofs of Cornill’s villainy on Nellie’s marriage-day, and, of 
course, there is no marriage. Nellie quickly repents, and gradually 
gains in strength of character; the good genius of the story, 
Georgie Wade, although in love with Arthur herself, tenders 
her good services, and,—but we shall say no more. The naughty 
baronet is not a success; he and his wickedness are, indeed, 
but shadows. Mrs. Pounsford, Nellie’s aunt, and the marplot of 
the story, are very well drawn, and so are the members of the Mount 
and Keightley households. Mrs. Eiloart has written worse novels 
than Was it Worth the Cost? She may write better, but hardly in a 
line”? better suited to her. 

Booxs Receiveo.—The Westminster Assembly: its History and 
Standards, being “The Baird Lecture for 1882,” by Alexander 
F. Mitchell, D.D. (Nisbet and Co.)—Three Lectures on the Church of 
Scotland. By Robert Rainy, D.D. <A new edition. (Macniven 
and Wallace, Edinburgh.)—The Government of God, embracing 
Agnosticism, Evolution, and Christianity. By William Woods 
Smyth. (Elliot Stock.)—The Creed of a Modern Agnostic, by Richard 
Bethell, B.Sc. (Routledge), from which we may quote a sentence :— 
‘The designs, intentions, hopes, and moral judgments of mankind 
are daily and hourly traversed, and thwarted, if not subverted, by 
the operations of those laws which have their origin in that great 
Creative Power which our faith can trust, but which our intellect 
can never know.” Such agnosticism is better than some dogma- 
tism.—The Pedigree of the Devil, by Frederic T. Hall (Triibner), is a 
learned effort to trace to early ideas and beliefs, and to innate or, in 
any case, common ideas in the human mind the belief in a great 
power of Spiritual Evil—The Mystery ef Being; or, What Do 
We Know? By J. Tyler. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The 
Spiritual World, and our Children There. By the Rev. Chauncy 
Giles. (James Spiers.)—Holiness in Daily Life, by George Tugwell, 
M.A. (Walter Smith.)—A Companion to the Holy Communion, with a 
Prefatory Office for Confession, by a Layman. (Pickering.) “A fifth 
edition.””—Sunset Gleams ; or, Progress from Doubt to Faith. From 
the French of A. D. Schaeffer. Translated by Frederick Ash Freer. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the following for October :— 
Art and Letters, commencing a new volume.—The Magazine of Art, 
concluding Volume VI.—Part 12 of Greater London, concluding 
Volume I.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine.—The Irish Monthly.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, in the 
“Science Notes” in which Mr. Mattieu Williams refutes a popular 
error in connection with the discovery of coal in Belgium.—Tinsley’s 
Magazine.—Belgravia.—London Societ y.—Science Gossip.—Chambers’s 
Journal, to which a London artisan contributes a sensibly written article 
on “ Workmen’s Homes and Public-houses.’’—Good Words.—Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine, in which the story of “ The Two Little Crusoes”’ is 
concluded.—All the Year Round.—Cassell’s Magazine.—The Sunday 
at Home, which seems to have adopted the plan of giving a complete 
serial story in the numbers comprised in the monthly part.—The 
Leisure Hour.—The Sunday Magazine, containing the first of a series 
of papers on astronomy, by E. W. Maunder.—Letts’s Magazine.—No. 
1 of Cassell’s Saturday Journal, the contents of which are of a light 
and entertaining character. The journal will in all probability be- 
come popular with young people.—The Animal World.—No. 1 of 
Pitman’s Musical Monthly.— The Ladies’ Treasury. — Harper's 
Monthly, a good number. 
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Greg (P.), Without God, 8vo....... .. (Hurst & Blackett) ie 


Giberne (A.), Kathleen, cr 8vo ................... 
Hak (M. P.), Christian Womanbood, cr 8vo .. 
Hall (M.), Noble, but not Noblest, cr 8vo ........ 
Hardinge (W. M.), Eugen‘a, 3 vols. er 8vo 
Hardy (Lady), Down South, 8v0 ...........0......:000 
Hoare (E. N.), Paths on the Great Waters, cr 8vo... 
Holt (EF. S.), Wearyholme, cr 8v0  ............ceee eee 
Hooper (C. E.), Timoleon, a Drama, cr 8V0..............000066 
Hooper (G.), Prince Pertinax, 4to ; 
Jeffries (K.), The Story of My ee ae ~ATaneeens 50 
Kellog (s. H.), The Jews of Prediction, &e. .... bet) 4/6 

Kriloff’s Original Fables, translated by J. H. Harrison, cr 8y0.. “(Remington 76 
Lyster (A.), Two Old Mz Lids, cr 8vo... eneroscensancatoceess (S.P.C.K.) 34 
Mackenzie (A.), The Isle of ‘Skye i in 1882 and 1383, c ‘BV (Reeves) 2/6 
Mackenzie (A. ), The Highland Clearance, 8vo a --«-(Reeves) 7/6 
Massey (G.), The Natural Genesis, 2 vols. 8vo. ams & Norgate) 300 
Mateaux (C. L.), Brave Lives and Noble, 4to ... (Cassell & Co.) 76 
Mateer (S.), Native Life in Travancore, 8vo . vies oe (W. H. Allen) 180 
Matthew Arnold Birthday Book, 4to mith, Elder, & Co.) 106 
Maxwell (W. 8.), Don John of Austria, 2 vols. 8vo.. (Longmans) 42/( 
MLAB OMIT OO U IO aa oo on i yhsc cued ois cchedessekibvens coy eniseycisevsevenastee ....(8.P.C.K.) 3/0 
Morelli (G.), Italian Masters in German Galleries, cr 8vo..... ............... (Bell) 8/6 


stetaepeeankCenssheen) (Nisbet) 5/0 

....(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0. 

.-..(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6° 

caseeneee (Smith & Elder) 31/6 

meee & brat 140 
K.) 3 


(Remington) 5 
air: & Tuer) 210 






















Morfill (W. R.), Sclavonic Literature, 12mo ...................06.c600e cee ee (S.P.C.K.) 26 
Munger (T. T.), On the Threshold, cr 8V0 .................00cc0ecee (Ward & Lock) 36 
Palmer, Narrative of Events Connected with Tracts for the Times ere 76 
Patch (O.), Myself and My Friends, 4t0 .....................c00ceeeeeees (Cassell & Co.) 5,0 
Peacock (K.), Index to English-speaking Students who have Graduated at 
Rap Gam Weiverty, BW. .00is.0isicscs-cessecvsssesesscone sdelecataneusonsineianill (Longman) 10/6 
Plutarch’s Lives, by A. If. Clough, 3 vols. 80............:cesceseeceeeeeeeeees (Young) 30/0 
Religion in Europe, Historically Considered, 12mo ............. .(Triibner) 26 
Renan (E.), Philosophical Dialogues and Fragments, BOO ciicscsvocsonad (Triibner) 7/6 
Richardson (B. W.), The Field of WINE PEO. ooo casisciccccccestecizess ( acmillan) 25.0 
Rolfe (C. C.), Ecclesiastical Dilapidations, 8vo..... .. (Simpkin & Co.) 36 
Romantic § ories of the Legal Profes-ion, cr 8vo .... (8S. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Sadler (S. W.), The Pirates’ Creek, cr 8v0 .............cecceceescsscessceecees (S.P.C.K.) 30 
Siyce (A. H.), The Ancient Empires of the Exst, 8vo ............... (Macmillan) 160 
Schaff (P.), Companion to Greek Testament and English Version ( wee 120 
Scrymgeour (W.), Lessons on the Life of Jesus, cr 8vo............ (T. T. Clark) 26 


ton ane Comedies, Tragedies, &., edited by R. G. White (S. Low & Co.) 380 
Sidgwick (A.), Introduction to Greek Verse Composition, cr 8vo (Rivington) 50 
Starry Heavens (The), 16mo ...... Lncaidinndecwaeds ties oN Cre eee (Chatto & Windus) 2/6 
Thorn (2.), The Begerer's Base, OF BUG. ..<..5.60.<:sccensse-cossesescsssaesenesnses (Shaw) 36 
Wale (H. J.), My Grandfather’s Pocket-book, 8vo snaneteniet & Hall) 124 
Warner (A.), Mother’s Queer Things, cr 8vo.. .....( Nisbet) 2/6 
Webb (A. B.), Sisterhood Life, cr 8vo...... =) 

Webb (T. W.), Optics without "Mathem tics 

Weekly Transactions of the Farm Bvok, folio, weil - id 
Wells (J.), The Parables of Jesu:, er Nols ....(Nisbet) 5/0 
Wetherell (M.), Stephen, M.D., er 8VO oo.....cecceceeceeceeceeee ....(Nisbet) 3/6 
Wilford (F.), Short Stories for Mothers’ Meetings, l2mo............ “(Masters) 20 
Witherow (W. H.), Valeria, cr 8v0...............ccccccssesscsseces (Wesl. Conf. Office) 20 
Wordsworth, Conjectural Emendations, &c., of Ancient Authors (Rivington) 40 
















The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K: 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











TERMS OF SUBSCAIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. ==. 
Including i to any Part of the United arly. 
Kingdom .. ek: 3S Gh cizs Q “4 %3 ewes 072 
Including atau ie any ‘of the ‘Anttndasion 
Colonies, America, France, en ee pee OU 8.00. 078 
ae po-tage to a ae &e. . a: i peme 016 3...... 082 


Quarterly, 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Ovursipe Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
eunebeshecavassnsntnavtveeneany sos’ £10 10 0; Narrow Column 
Hele Page....... Half-Column ...... 
Quarter-Page Quarter-Column i 
Six lines and under, 53, and 9d per line vi every additional line (of eight words). 

Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
a Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





——_—_—<—<— 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
—The First Female Medical Mission ower in India. , 
The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among . 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns | 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividi the 
city and countr 'y into districts, giving each a systematic parochial — ion, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12, 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above ann! 
grants from the Society and Government. 
pgp me for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R . WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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icularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
R, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
to the Epiror, but to the PusLisHeER, 1 Wellington 


It is part 
gpECTATO 
aot be addressed 
gireet, Strand, W.c. 
po 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later thar 12 a.m. on Friday. 





HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d per yard. 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294°434 OXFORD STREET, W. 











Preserves, strengthens, and beantifies the hair. It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s, 
Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 


LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
LI B E RT Y S’ UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
ROWLANDS’ 


| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART LADIES’ AUTUMN COSTUME 
i\LIBERTYS’ COLOURS. 
FABRI CS. ‘xasrern anp EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
AnPATTERNS POST FREE. | £'Ghesliam House, } REGENT STREET, W. 
MACASSAR 
OIL 








“The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 
| —Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
| The Name of the ‘** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
| Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
| and 2s per bottle. 


HUNYADI 
} 


JANOS. 








APO LLI NARIS | “Dilute your Wine with 
4 APOLLINARIS WATER, 
| which can be relied on for its 
PURITY and WHOLESOME- 
NESS.” 
Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
exaust a ForeIGN PRINTER S, 
CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 








SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Larcx Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application. 
W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

M 0 R S 0 N S’ PREPARATIONS OF 
PEPSINE wesisai"rctscion tors “7 
Lanen een ae ee | N DIGESTION. 


3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


_ The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsta, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible productiou of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


- §PECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju:ted by those having a thorough 
knowledgsa of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.”’ 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect glasses, together with the haphazard plan of 
selection generally employed by the mere vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profe:sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, an 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, and the wonderful power of 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—*I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.”’ Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Ksq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; C. J. alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Comrany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANOK, 
F.S.8., Oeulist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branches—6 POULTRY, CHK&APSIDE; 22 FEN. 
CHURCH STREET. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

















YHE SUNDAY EVENING CHOIR 
PERFORMS SACRED MUSIC FREE to the 
PEOPLE from 8 to 10 on SUNDAYS.—Rehearsals 
on Mon@ays at 8, beginning October 1st.—Amateurs 
willing to help will oblige by sending their address 
and compass of voice to Mrs. E. BERRY, 27 Upper 
Bedford Place, Russell Square. The loan or hire of 
a Room, with platform, and seating 200 persons, is 
wanted in the W.C. District for Sunday evenings. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
MARYBOROUGH, QUEENSLAND. 

The TRUSTEES WISH t» APPOINT an ASSIST- 

ANT MISTRESS, who will be required to leave 
England by the end of December at latest. Exs ntial 
qualifications, Arithmetic and Latin. Salary, £160a 
eg with gradual increase. Applications, stating 
ull particulars as to age, health, certificates, and 
experience, accompan‘ed by copies of testimonials, to 
be sent to Miss DARLING, Head Mistress (as above). 
It is desirable that shortest postal address should be 
given, in case appointment should be notified by 
cablegram. Information concerning Maryborough 
may be obtained from Mr. Playne, Longfords, 
Minchinhampton ; and from Thomas Archer, Esq., 
Agent-General for Queensland, 1 Westminster Cham- 
bers, Victoria Street, London. 


IDDLESBROUGH HIGH 

SCHOOL.—The Trustees INVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS forthe POST of HEAD MISTRESS of the 
Girls’ School, which will be vacant at Christmas. 

» £250, together with £2 for each Scb iar 
above 100 in attendance, Present attendance, 108. 
—Applications and testimonials to be sent to the Hon. 
Sec, Mr. R. L. KIRBY, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough, 
before October 17th. 


ISS WILLS, late Head Mistress of 

the Norwich High Schovl, will again TAKE 
CHARGE of a FEW ELDER GIRLS.—Terms, Ten 
Fuineas a month, in advance, for Board and Lessons in 
tench and German,—Address, Bois-Cerf, Lausanne, 


HE Bonus Addition 





next division. 
sufficient to commute 


The Valuation of 


The Right Hon. 


Baggallay. 








the assured. 


surrender values. 





Switzerland 








EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Mortality ; 3 per cent. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C, 






1881. 








to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 


five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


participate in future Bonus. 


Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute ’’ 
Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


the Lord Justice 
\ 


Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTABLISHED BY Royal CHARTER, 1845. 

FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRAOTICE OF 
; AGRICULTURE. 
For Intenprinc Lanp OwNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
LanD AGENTS, SURVEYORS, COLONISTS, &€ 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of — and GORDON, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


a 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 3 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGH, 
BRISTO 


STOL. 
Principal—WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D. 

The SESSION 1883.84 will begin on OCTOBER 8th. 
The College supplies for persons of either sex above 
the ordinary school age the means of continuing their 
studiesin Screncr, LANGuaGEs, History, and LiTER- 
ATURE. The CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, GEOLOGICAL, and 
BrowogicaL LABORATORIES are open daily. The 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and Electric Engineering, and Surveying and 
Architecture; acd special arrangements have been 
made for practical work with various Engineers, 
Surveyors, and Architects in and near Bristul. In- 
formation with regard to the lodging of Students may 
be obtained on application. Several SCHOLARSHIPS 
are tenable at the College. Calendar containing full 
information, price 6d, by post 8d. For prospectus 
and further information, apply to 

ALFRED E. SLOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 


Street, W. 

The SKSSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October 11th, 1883. 

An INAUGURAL LECTURE will be given on 
October 10th, at 4 p.m., by the Rev. Mark PaTTison, 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Ladies and 
Gentlemen admitted on presentation of their visiting 
cards. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street, W.—The PROFKSSORSHIP of ANCIENT 
and MODERN HISTORY is now VACANT.—Appli- 
cations and testimonials to be sent to the Secretary 
not later than October 15th. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(For LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October 11th, 1883. 

The College provides systematic instruction by 
Professors in the higher subjects, and there are Pre- 
paratory Classes for Junior Students, Single Courses 
of Lectures may be taken. 

Students are prepared for Matriculation, and for 
the B.A. and B.8c. Examinations of the University of 
London. 

Mr. Pickering will give a Course of Lectures on 
“Organic Chemistry,” on Saturdays, probably at 
10 o’clock. 

Herr Weiss will conduct a Class for German Con- 
versation on Mondays, at 11.10. 

M. Esclangon will have a Cours de Diction on 
Saturdays, at 2.50. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


ATE) COLLEGE. 




















EWNHAM 


The COUNCIL OFFER the following SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for COMPKHTITION in the CAMBRIDGE 
SENIOR LOCAL EXAMINATION for GIRLS in 
December, 1853 :— 

One of £35 for two years (to be continued for a 
third year if the Student is making satisfactory 
progress). 

The Birmingham Scholarship of £35 for one 

ear. 

Further information as to the con litions on which 
the Scholarships are awarded wiil be given by Miss 
HELEN GLADSTONE, Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. 

balled 2° BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and 
INSTRUCTION between tie ages of 6 and 13 years. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 28th. 

Prospectuses on application. References kindly 
permitted to Professor Huxley, F.R.S., LL.D., 
4 Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, London ; Dr. 
Carpenter, C.B., F.KS., University of London; 
Burlington Gardens; F. Nettlefold, Ksq., Streatham 
Grove, Norwood, 8.K., and others, 





HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
— for the Higher Uuiversity Examinations 
received. 


HE Rev. F. DOUGLAS, Hon. M.A. 
(Merlborough and Trin. Coll. Ox.), can 
KeCEIVE TWO PUPILS to PREPARE for 
MATRICULATION, or backward boys to be brought 
on.—Evershot Rectory, Dorset. 








TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
HOWARD MEDAL and £20, 

The following is to be the Subject of Essays in 
Competition for the Howard Medal of 1884, viz. :— 
“The Preservation of Health as it is affected by per- 
sonal habits, such as Cleanliness, Temperance, &c.”’ 
(Candidates are referred to Howard’s account of his 
own habits, as well as to his opinions, as set forth in 
the text and footnotes of his two works on “ Prisons ”’ 
and “‘ Lazarettos.’’) 

The Essays to be sent in on or before June 30th, 1884. 
Further — may be obtained from the 
Assistant-Secretary, at the Office of the Society, 
King’s Colleze Entrance, Strand, London, W.C. 


RAINING COLLEGE, SKINNER 
STREET, BISHOPSGATE, 

A SCHOLARSHIP, covering all tuition fees for 
the current year, is OFFERED in the above-named 
College to LADIES who, being CERTIFICATED 
STUDENTS of GIRTON COLLEGE, NEWNHAM 
HALL, or GRADUATES of LONDON UNIVER. 
SITY, wish to be trained as Teachers in Girls’ High 
Schools. 

Apply forthwith to the PRINCIPAL. 


M ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


In DECEMBER NEXT there will be an EXAMI- 
NATION for Fifteen Foundation Scholarships of the 
value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship, except ‘‘ House Scholarships,” during 
continuance at the School. These Scholarships are 
confined to the Sons of Clergymen, being nominees of 
Life Governors. Also for a Scholarship worth £16 a 
year, confined to the Sons of Clergymen who have 
served for five years as Chaplains or Missionaries 
within the limits of the late East India Company’s 
Charters. For the Scholarship, no nomination is 
required.—Apply to the BURSAR. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Prof. Corfield will open his 
COURSE of LECTURES to LADIES on “‘ The LAWS 
of HEALTH” (Physiology and Hygiene), by an 
Introductory Lecture, on Tuesday, October 9, at 
3 p.m. The Hygienic Laboratory is open daily for 
Instruction in the Analysis of Water, Air, and Food, 
and other Hygienic Work. Demonstrator, Mr. C. E. 


Cassal, F.C.S. 
TALFOURD ELY, Secretary. 


ONDON MATRICULATION and 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.—Miss 
MARKS and Miss SELLERS, Certificated Students 
of Girton College, Cambridge (Mathematical and 
Classical Honours respectively), PREPARE LADIES 
for the above Examinations.—For terms, apply to 13 
Cornwall Residences, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


M OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 

Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 

School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 

The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 

Prospectuses on application. 


N ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
The AUTUMN TERM commences SATURDAY, 
geod _ Junior Class, 10 o’clock; Upper School, 
o'clock, 


( i IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER, 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fves, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


HE COLLEGE HALL of 

RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS in 
LONDON, 1 Byng Place, Gordon Square.—ONE 
VACANCY for the Session beginning in October has 
unexpectedly OCCURRED.—Applications to be made 
to the Principal, Miss GROVE.—ANNIE L. 
BROWNE, Hon. Sec. 


ADIES’ DAY SCHOOL for 
TRANSFER in a large Town in the North, 

Good Terms. Room for Boarders if desired. Receipts, 
about £400 a year. A term’s introduction if desired. 
Moderate premium.—Apply, SECRETARY, Scholastic, 
cae Limited, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 



































OYS’ SCHOOL, of high repute, for 
SALE, situate in a first-class London suburb ; 
hitherto chiefly small boys. An exceptionally good 
opening.—Apply, THEOBALD BROTHERS and 
MIALL, 23 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 





—— 
_ ENGLISH LAKES ~T 
LET, Furnished or Unturnished, q 9°, U# 
and most comfortable SMALL HOUSE, sitaateget 
the most beautiful part of the Lake Dish ia 
standing in its own rough but beautiful trict, and 
nearly thirty acres, and commanding the feeds ot 
Drawing and dining rooms, five bed-rooms, 
scullery, and ample offices ; well suited to an Kitchen, 
HAOPUCEGOR ane of ks enn BS 
» care of Mr, 
Agent, Keswick. —— ' 


™ ao ee 
LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRA 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast COMBE 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this inland 
250 Rooms, Table d’Hste 6 to 8 o'clock, at spa 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER, ‘ 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, with ordi 
will WEAR 20 YEARS as STERLING Siva 








Best Quality, Strongly lFrate w Bead 
Plated. \Old Silvr| Thread, 





12 Table Forks ........s000.csce0eh 1 
12 Table Spoons ... ’ 

12 Dessert Forks ..... 
12 Dessert Spoons 
12 Tea Spoons ........ 


UTLERY (WARRA 






A coor? 














Handles Screwed or Rivetted. Table |D’ Carvhg 
Blades of the Finest Steel. Knives] Knives! Pr. pair 

— 

\s. d.)'s. djs, 4, 

33-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz.|15 0 |11 0 by 0 
BE 0, Wk ssrctsessiinrs do. {20 0 |16 0179 
3§ do. do.tobalance do. (22 0/17 0|7 9 
a pe: Wine ees 0. (28 0 |20 0/8 9 
4 do. do.tobalance do. [82 0 (22 0/8 9 
4 do.inedo. do. do. ise 0 [26 0 10 6 
4 do. do. African... do. |4 0 '35 0 |15 9 
Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free, 
COLZA OIL, best, 2s per gallon; KEROSINE, water. 


o' 
white, 1s, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, Gener 

Furnishing Ironmonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 

Street, W., &. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illn. 
trations, post free. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD S§T, 
E.C., LONDON. W. 


BLAIR’ GOUT PILLS. 


THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine, 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 











LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to — Health or Skin, It pre 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and ls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


_Se PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aud iuvigor® 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


| | OLLOWAY’S PILLS can bk 
confidently recommended asa domestic remedy 
for the ailments of all classes and conditions of people. 
Young and old of both sexes may take this medicine 
with the certainty of deriving benefit from its 1% 
when disorder or disease is making them miseral 
Holloway’s Pills are unrivalled for their purifying, 
aperient, and strengthening properties. They remove 
indigestion, palpitation, and headache, and sre 
specially serviceable in complaints to females. 
Each box is wrapped with printed instructions for the 
guidance of invalids who will readily und 
from carefully studying them, the best way of recover- 
ing health. Holloway’s Pills wili work a thorough 
change in the constitutions of the weak and nervous. 

















ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’ 


S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isingiass, Sold by all Chemists, 


. To open the bottle, 
9a a bottle, Address, 


Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.C. 
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_ 
UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
£1,500,000 


Pita Nd cece we 910,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


ETTE DIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 

L 30 Be oe. are granted on the Bank’s 

or sb throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
d Fiji. 

He ggRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 


ee on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
tion. 
“ or OstTs are received for fixed periods, on terms 


, be ascertained on application. 
which may 'R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ee 
TARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
G eek Miveth, Linton, BO 
11 Lombar reet, London, E.C. 
ee Branch—21_ Fleet Street, EC. 
Establish 1. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
od 1821, TRECTORS. 
irman—Joun G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
ty-Chairman—ALBaNn G. H. Gipss, Esq. 
eory Bonham-Carter, | George Lake, Esq. 


Esq —— W. Lubbock, 
, . Curtis, Esq. Sq. 
be Shoes, Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 


i . Farquhar, fevre, M.P. 
Sir Walter B. Farah" | Jobn B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | Henry John Norman, 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. = 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Right Hon. John . | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
al , M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
hare Capital at present paid up ‘ 
_ inves oe ove «+» £1,000, 600 
Total Funds upwards of ... +. 3,833,000 
Total Annual income, over __... 651,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 13th day of October. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1836. 
Life and Annuity Funds .....,............ £3,422,078 
General Reserveand Fire Re-insurance 
as ... £1,500,000 
The Total Invested Funds... . £6,381,742 
The Fire Income alone for 1882 £1,171,571 
The Total Income for the Year ......... £1,677,7459 
The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favonrable terms. 
Total Claims paid ................s008...... £18,708, 111 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AlIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES under new Table 
payable at fixed age or previous death. 
No Policy-holder is involved in the slightest liability 
of partnership, 


BANK 














OrrFicrs. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcas: le. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire aud 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. Appli- 

cations for agencies invited. Fire Renewal Prem:ums 

falling due at Michaelmas should be paid within 15 

days therefrom. 

London Offices—Cornhill and Charing Cross, 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 


Capital Fully Subscribed ooo ++» £2,500,000 


Mg | Paid up... see pee sae «. 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders, exceed ss dia ss _ 809,000 

Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 


Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS” ASSURANCE 
OMPANY, 


the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopErRATE PREMIUMS. 
Boxvs ALLOWED To INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS, 


£1,840, 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Pai to fe Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
nts 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
, Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
Mininum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
._ No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
also receives money on Deposit at Three 
Per cent, Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
lertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
Val y of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
deantbles ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
ds, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
N ‘and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
otes.issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

ion, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


acne cease 





Just ready, the Second Edition of 


OSTWICK and HARRISON’S 
OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE, 10s, 
carefully Revised and Enlarged. A New Chapter is 
added on the Decennium 1873-1893, and in addition to 
the Index of 900 Names of Authors, there is a Second 
Index of the Titles of Books and of the Topics handled 
in the body of the work. 
WILLiaMs and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 





Just published, New Edition, in 2 vols., price One 


Guinea, of 
Sik BERNARD BURKE’S 


VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. 
. Lonemans and Co. 
R. T. L. NICHOLS’ PENNY 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 
Every Household should possess this marvel of 
cheapness. Of all Booksellers, or free for 14d, of 
NICHOLs and Co., 23 Oxford Street, London, W. 








The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 1883-84. Price 
33; by post, 3s 6d. 
Manchester: J. E.Cornisu. London: MacmriLan 
and Co. 











Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatize on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.S., &e. 
London: C. MircuHEtt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
— and SImPKIN and Ov., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, po-t free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities «t the rate 
of 103 }er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

ANITARY MATTERS, GLASGOW. 
—See the BUILDER (4d, by post, 4}d).—The 
Explosion at Woolwich—Evolution in 4rt—Dwelling- 
Houses, Middle Classes—Foreign Soc eties—Chateau 
of Chambord—National Collections—Namerous [!lus- 
trations : Fourteenth-Century Street, Ratisbon ; West- 
minster Free Jews’ School; New Hotel de Ville, Paris; 
Residences, Tave ns, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
a'l Newsmen. 
OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 

of LITERATURE, just published, CONTAINS 

a> unusually large assortmen* (64 pp.) of FINE and 
VALUABLE BOOKS, including PICTURE 
GALLERIES; several extensively ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS (Lyson’s Magna Britannia, Pepss, Evelyn, 
&e.); ROBERTS'S HOLY LAND and EGYPT, 
coloured; Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S WORKS, 
&e. NATURAL HISTORY (all Gould’s) grand 
Ornithological Works, Auderson, Bewick, Meyer, 
&e., the Zoological Society, Scientific Voyages, &e.); 

















PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED SOCIETIES; 
COUNTY HISTORIES; Hore, printed on vellum; 
Book of St. Albans; Mirror for Magistrates ; orivinal 
editions of DICKENSS WORKS; RUSKIN’S 
WORKS ; a most extensive set of the late J. PAYNE 
COLLIER’S rare repr:nts of EARLY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, &c. 
Published Monthlr. Specimen Number gratis. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 

H. Sorurran and Co., Ancient and Modern Book- 
sellers, 36 Piccadilly (opposite St. James’s Church), 
London. Established 1516. 

HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PresipENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 

The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country a.d ten to town members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; to Members, 43. 
Prospectuses on application. . 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

HG@NIX FIRE OFF:CE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. - 
EstTaBLisHED 1782, : ’ 

Insurances against Lozs by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbon:n», Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
\ “*A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
| -s PURE COCOA ONLY. —_ 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA \ *« Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.L.¢., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 





FRY’S 


{ 





v= E QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th, and BILLS 
by the 10th OCTOBER. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 4. 

HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 
ConTENTS. 

PEeLInoO Vrera’s CONFESSION. 
Furniss. 

Mrs. Opts. 

THE Grant’s Rone. By the Author of “ Vice Versa.” 
Chap. 10. Repente Turpissimus. Chap. 11. 
Revolt. Chap. 12. Launched. With Illustrations 
by W. Ralston. 

ON BEING “ PILLED.” 

THe TOWERS OF SILENCE. 

A SLi.HT MisuNDERSTANDING. Illustrated by & 
du Maurier. 

London: Smitu, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 1883. No. DCCCXVI. Price 2s 6d 
ConTENTS. 
Tue Baxny’s GraANDMOTHER.—Part I. 
A New Poet. 


From TaNGIER TO Wazan: 
Marocco. 


THE MILLIONAIRE.—Part VII. 

Tue Story or A Litrie War. 

A GLANCE AT THE Pursuit or EQuvaLiry. 

OctoBer Sone. By ‘J. 8S. B,”’ 

LETTERS FROM GALILEE.—II. JewisH AGRICULTURE. 
GOVERNMENT BY FRAUD AND Givine Way. 


WiILtiAM BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 








Illustrated by H. 





A Sprina Trip To 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


ome CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror OCTOBER. 

THE ProgREss Or Lasour. By Frederic Harrison. 

Tue RISE AND FALL OF AMSTERDAM, By Richard 
Heath. 

PURGATORY AND 
Professor Salmon. 

Samvuet Ricnarpson. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 

by ~ HAVE 1HE YEOMANRY PERISHED? By John 
Rae, 

Eartu MovEMENTS IN JAVA. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Tue BenGaL Tenancy Birt. 1. By J. Da Costa, 2. 
By Florence Nightinga'e. 

Some SocraL CHARACTERISTICS OF AUSTRALIA, By 
Archibald Forbes. 

ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN Francz, By 
Gabriel Monod. 

ConTEMPORARY ReEcoRDS :—MovErRN History. By 
the Rev. M. Creighton. 

New Boogs. 
IspisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
OCTOBER. 2s 6). 


CONTENTS. 
Are PARLIAMENTARY INSTITUTIONS IN DANGER? By 
a Retired Politician, 

GorTFRIED KELLER: THE MopEeRN NOVEL IN GER- 
MANY. By Charles Grant. 
Tue New Law or Enections. By the Right Hon. 

Henry Cecil Raikes, M.P. 
Tue Era or THE TorPEDO. By E. Kay-Robinson. 
Sismonpi's Pour cau Ipkas. By Lord Colchester. 
POINTS FOR CONSERVATIV® CONSIDERATION :— 
I.—Tux REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. By R. 
Staples, Jan. 
Il.—Wnuy Conservatism Faris 1n ScoTLanp. By 
W. Earl Hodgson. : 
EVOLUTION AND A Priori Eruics. 
Miss AUSTEN AND GEoRGE ELIOT 
To a Captive THROSTLE—A Poem, 
Austin. 
Tue Work orf THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND BURING THE 
PRESENT CENiURY By Canon Gregory. 
Current Po.itics. By the Editors. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


Mopern REVELATIONS, By 








By G. A. Simeox. 
By T. E. Kebbel. 
By Alfred 


Now ready, for OUTOBER, price 1s. 
H E Bs POs It Ou, 

a CONTENTS. 
Tur GRapHic ELEMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Rev. James Robertson, D.D. 
Some Names in GenEsIS. By the Rey. Edgar C. 8S. 


Gibson, M.A. 
Comfort IN Cares. By the Editor. 
THe EpistLe To Titus, 5. Duties oF THE HovsE- 
HOLD. By Rev. J. Oswald Dyke, D.D. 
Tue HEAVENLY Lire. By Almoni Peloni. 
THE EXEGESIS OF THE SCHOOLMEN. By Ven. Arch- 
deacon Farrar, D.D, F.R.S. i 
Notr on St. James 1., 9, 10. By Rev. Eric A. 
Lawrence. 
London: Hopper and StrouauTon, 27 Paternoster 


Row. _ tea 
i oleae for OCTOBER. 
Now ready, price 6d. 


ConTENTS. 

A Real Queen, by R. K. Francillon.—Something 
about New Guine3.—Silvermeid, by Jean Middlemass. 
—Adveutures with Man-Katers.—Mixed f@sthetes, 
by Mrs. M. E. Haweis.—In Dove Dale (with page 
lilustration), by Kev. Joseph B. Dalton.—Recollec- 
tions of a Singing Chambe: maid.—The Bells of Bryll, 
by F. Scarlett Potter.—Whitby, by Hal Lowther.— 
Earthquakes and their Causes, by Thomas Tyler.— 
In “‘ Bagman’s Lane,” by J. Brookes Penfold.— 
Sonnet, by Lena Milman. 

ies KELLY andi Co., 51 Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., and all Booksellers. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME by Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie). 


Ready this day, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A BOOK of SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld—Miss 


Edgeworth—Mrs. Opie—Miss Austen. By Miss THACKERAY 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). Essays reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine. 


On October 10th, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
with Photograph, small 4to, 10s 6d. 


The MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY- 


BOOK. Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANoR ARNOLD. 


On October 10th, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Cap- 


tivity. Epitomised from “The Merv Oasis.” By EpMonp 
O’Donovan, Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 


New and Revised Edition, in One Volume. 
On October 10th, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being 


Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Pen- 
jerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, to which are added Fonr- 
teen Original Letters from J.S. Mill, never before published. 
Edited by Horace N. Pym. 


Popular Edition, Abridged, with a New Preface. 
On October 10th, crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA. An Essay 


towards a Better Comprehension of the Bible. By Marrnew 
ARNOLD. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘‘Clifford Gray.’’ 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EUGENIA: an Episode. By W. M. Hardinge, 


Author of “ Clifford Gray.’’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 


On the 22nd inst. will be published, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The LADIES’ PARADISE. By Emile Zola, 


Author of ‘ L’Assomoir,’’ &. Translated by Frank Beaumont, with the 
Author’s special permission. 


KINGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: Records 


of Love, Romance, Oddity, and Adventure. By Percy Fitzceratp, Author 
of ‘‘The Royal Dukes and Princesses of the Family of George III.,” &c. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, 30s. 

** Very amusing and interesting.’”’—Spectator. 


ON BLUE-WATER: Some Narratives of 


Sport and Adventure in the Modern Merchant Service. By J. F. KEANE, 
Author of “Six Months in Meccah,’”’ &. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A BURGLARY; or, Unconscious Influence. 


By E. A. Ditiwyn, Author of ‘‘ The Rebecca Rioter,” ‘* Chloe Arguelle,” &c, 


GEORGE ELVASTON. By Mrs. Lodge, 


Author of “‘ Lady Ottoline,’’ &. 


The WATERS of MARAH. By John Hill. 


3 vols. 
“It is as satisfactory as it is rare to be able, as in the present case, to recom- 
mend a book without reserve.’’—Morning Post. 


ADE: a Romance, By ‘“G.M.” 1 vol. 
A NOBLE WIFE, By John Saunders, 


Author of ‘‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols, 
“His diction is, as usual, forcible and elegant, and most of his characters 
powerfully conceived...... The vivid and powerful style in which the book is written 
constitutes a merit that none can gainsay.’’—Morning Post. 


DAME DURDEN. Second Edition. By 


Rita, Author of “‘ Faustine,” &c. 3 vols. . 
** We are glad to be able to give the book hearty commendation.””—Academy. 


COLONEL and Mrs. REVEL. By Laslett 


Lye. 3 vols. 
** The author manages to secure his reader's attention throughout,”—Atheneum, 











$$ 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


AN ELECTION MANUA, 


By J. E. GORST, Q.C., MP. 
CONTAINING THE CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL PRA 
‘ACT, 1883, CTICES PREVENNox 


With Notes, crown 8vo, 3s, [This day 


DOWN SOUTH, 


By Lady DUFFUS HARDY, 
Author of “ Through Cities and Prairie Lands.” 


Demy 8vo, 14s. [This day 





MY GRANDFATHER’S POCKET 
BOOK, From 1701 To 1796, 


By the Rev. HENRY JOHN WALE, M.A, 
Author of “Sword and Surplice.” 


Demy 8vo, 12s, [This day, 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY sMART, 
HARD LINES. 


By HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “At Fault,” &¢, 


3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS, 
GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, Author of “ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,” &, 


3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


DAY AND NIGHT: 


A Volume of Verses. 


By LEWIS MORRIS, 
OF PENHRYN, 
Author of ‘‘The Epic of Hades,”’ &c. [On October lbth, 





London : KEGAN, PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
HICKER THAN WATER. By James Payne, Author of 


“‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 
‘A realistic novel of the best kind.’’—Morning Post, 


Copyright Edition. 
N THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Bret Hartz, Author 
- “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &. Crown 8vo, price 2s, boards; 2s 64, 
cloth. 
“This tale has much of the force and freshness of Bret Harte’s earlier works 
oe Carquinez Woods’ are painted with a vigorous and a graphic pen.’"- 
jpectator. 


a CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the Covnrtess vox 


Botumer, Author of ‘German Home Life.”’ 3 vols.. price 2ls. 


interesting manner p‘ssible. Everybody should read it,’’—Whitehall Review. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Now ready, 8vo, price 16s, clot 


London: Longmans and Co. 


Opinions. 33 6d. 
ReEvEs and Turner, Strand, London ; or by post from F. R. Spark, “ Express 
Office, Leeds, for 3s 11d, 





Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 


7 
the Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Depa 





8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 





Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampto.. 





“‘This novel treats of Nihilism—its roots, branches, and effects—in the mot 


a ee oe 
fs ISTORIC YORKSHIRE.” By Wrttram ANDREWS, 
F.R.H.8. A work of great value. Handsomely got out. See Press 
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: elec 
q, SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Imp. £¥0, cloth extra, 21s. [ Ready. 


pulse OF THE ‘ALERT’ 


ONIAN, POLYNESIAN, AND 
MASCARENE WATERS, 


IN PATA 


Ry R. W. COPPINGER, M.D. 


(staff Su 


rgeon on board H.M.S. ‘ Alert.’) 
th 16 Full-page Plates and several 


Tilastrated "From Sketches by the Author and 


wea, Mr. 


F, North, R.N. 


EVOLUTION & NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


By W. F. KIRBY (Bri'ish Museum). 
Crown 8v0, cloth, 4361. [This day. 





4 NOVEL_BY_A_DUTCH GIRL. 





3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s 6d. [ Ready. 


jn TROUBLED TIMES. 
By Miss A F. 8. WALLIS. 
‘om the Dutch, with the Author’s 
Translated y parol by E. J. Irving. 
EXTRACTS FROM DUTCH CRITIQUES :— 
Dr. J. TEN BRINK.—‘‘ This extraordinary book 
jsa valuable acquisition to our literature,” 
“Prof, A. PIERSON.—“This book is important 


enoug. 


h to be treated from various points of views. 


Without being indebted to anyone’s recommendation, 
+ iversally reat.” 

it nae ON DELSBLAD.—" It is impossible to read this 
book, the work of a young girl of scarcely twenty 
earsof age, without a feeling of amazement.” 

TC PORTFEULLLE.” —‘*A triumph for Dutch 


itONTAGSBLAD."—“ This work is in the highest 


oteworthy..... 
— ‘itl chen bave written such a work.”’ 


young 


It is incomprehensible that a 


Dr. COHEN STUART.—‘*‘ This genial work of a 
very youthful writer moves us to astonishment and 
admiration......An extraordinary masterpiece.” 

“KERKLYK COURANT.”—“ It is a pleasure to 
draw attention to this remarkable literary pheno- 


menon,” 





Prepared by the Committee appointed by the Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY. 


(Corresponding to Euclid, Books I.-IT.) 


This day. 





PATERNOSTER ROW. 








THE CHRISTIAN MILLION. 





THE CHRISTIAN MILLION. 





THE CHRISTIAN MILLION. 





THE CHRISTIAN MILLION. 





THE CHRISTIAN MILLION. 





THE CHRISTIAN 


MILLION. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, 





and Patentee, BANBURY. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


i PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
EL PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
HER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 


PORTMANTEAUS, 


A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSIN' G-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 


188 STRAND. 





NOTICE.— 


Miss BROUGHTON’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


B ELI N D A, 


In 3 vols., 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 10th. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street. 





AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 
THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S.’* 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- EXT RACT 


priced substitutes being in the market, with 

misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the OF M EAT. 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 





The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig, 


Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, and see that no other is substituted for it, 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 
The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLVI., for 


OCTOBER. Ready this day, price 6s. Containing :— 
1. The LIFE and TIMES of ST. ANSELM. | 





7. Mr. RODEN NOEL’S POEMS, 

8 The DOG in HOMER. 

9. The SECOND PART of ‘‘ FAUST:”’ a Study. 
| 10, Mr. ILBERT’S BILL. 


2, SOME INDIAN STORIES. 

3. LIFE INSURANCE FINANCE, 

4, AMONG the MONGOLS. 

5. CROMWELL in IRELAND. 

6. The 400th BIRTHDAY of LUTHER. 


NOTICE. — A FOURTH EDITION’ of Professor 
DRUMMOND'S “NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 
WORLD” (price 7s 6d) is in the Press, and will be ready in a 

few days. The Sale of the First Three Editions has been so 
rapid that the demand has exceeded the supply. 


11. POLITICAL REVIEW of the QUARTER. 
12. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 








THE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


IS DOGMA a NECESSITY? By Rev. Canon Meyrick, M.A., 


Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
LIFE; IS IT WORTH LIVING? By J. Marshall Lang, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 
‘It is not often one meets with the argumentative ability and the fullness and accuracy of sdientific know- 
ledge that mark this work.”—Academy. 
ARE MIRACLES CREDIBLE? By J. J. Lias, M.A. Crown 


8vo, 33 6d. 
“ The handling of the subject is excellent.”—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


DOES SCIENCE AID FAITH in REGARD to CREATION ? 


By the Right Rev. Henry Correriit, D.D., F.R.S.E., Bishop of Edinburgh. Second Thousand. 33: 6d. 





This day, NEW and REVISED EDITION, 8vo, 14:, 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY on ST. MATTHEW’S 


GOSPEL. By James Mortson, D.D., Author of ‘‘ A Practical Commentary on St. Mark.” 

The Editor of the Expositor :—“ Dr. Morison’s Commentaries on St. Matthew and St. Mark are simply ‘n- 
valuable. His style is so racy, so graphic, so idiomatic, that one reads him, not only with no sense of labour, 
but with constant surprise and delight.” 


By the SAME AUTHOR, THIRD EDITION, 12s. 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY on ST. MARK. 
CHEAP EDITION of DR. GEIKIE’S “LIFE of CHRIST.” 


Cheap Edition, 2 vols. price 16s, handsomely bound. 


The LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST. By Cunningham 


GeIKIF, D.D., Vicar of St. Mary Magdalene, Barnstaple. 
The ArcuBisHoPp OF YorK :— It is a work of profound learning, and I am not surprised at the great 
success which it has already attained. I would not willingly be without it.’’ 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 
All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added from day to day as the Demand increases, and arrange- 
ments are made for an ample Supply of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appear. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 





PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF -ANY KIND. 





——$____ 
CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK by t 
Fast ros tte GATES AFAR UTHOR ot 
ust ready, post 8vo0, cloth limp, 25 

BEYOND the GATES. By’ Ely 

PP cog PHELPS. beth 

ver since ‘* The Gates Ajar’’ cause ‘ 

degree of popular interest as has hardly tag kind ang 
any story except ** Uncle Tom's Cubin.” py 
readers of that remarkable book have hoped Mis, < the 
would give them a fuller vision of the Satie Thee 
which in “The Gates Ajar”’ she gave only q ck 
This hope is now to be gratified. The subject of * 
the Gates” is sufficiently indicated by its litle I 
story of the unseen world, of its Possible cua 
illumination, and experiences, as a reverent ima writ, 
foresees them. Though very different from gation 
Pilgrim,”’ and not suggested by that wonderful dill 
- — pg to the hopes and longings of all wha 

ave lost dear friends, and who seek reali : 
into which they have entered. oe bd We 














Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY’s NEW WoRK 
A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN 
TIMES. By Justin McCarray, M.P, (Abridged 
from the larger “‘ History of Our Own Times,” 
Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, } 
ce a a 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ALL SOR 
and CONDITIONS of MEN,” 
Just ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library, 
a GARDEN FAIR. By 
WALTER BFSANT. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW NOVEL, ~ 
FORTUNE'S FOOL, is now ready, in 
3 vols, crown 8vo, at every Library, * 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’sS LAST NOVEL, 
The LAND-LEAGUERS, will be 
immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8 
= Library." ya oF a ities... 
The FOREIGNERS, a New Nov , by 
ELEANOR OC. Prics, Author of ‘ Valentina,” jy 
just ready, in 3 vols. crown 8v0, at every Library, 


ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. ByW. 
Cxiark Russe, Anthor of ‘‘ The Wreck of the 
*Grosvenor.’’’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 

_—i‘(‘(‘(eNUOOtCtCt#t#(C(#C#CS UstipigI 

NIGHTS at the PLAY: a View of 
the English Stage. By Dutton Coox. Newand 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vv, cloth extra, 63, 

2 sash cee cea a (Just ready, 

CROWNS and CORONATIONS: a 
H story of Regalia in all Times and Oountries, 
By Wi.u1am Jones, F.S8.A , Author of “ Finger. 
King Lore.” With nearly 100 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


In the HEBRIDES. By C. F. Gordon 
Cummina, Author of “ At Home in Fiji.” With 
Autotype Frontispiece and numerons Illustra 
tions, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


The STARRY HEAVENS: a Poetical 
Birthday Book. Square 8vo, handsomely bound 
in cloth, 2s 6d. Pies 4 

BIRTHDAY FLOWERS: their Lan 
guage and Legends. By W. J. Gorpoy. Ill 
trated in Colours by Viola Broughton. In Illomi- 
nated Cover, crown 4to, 63. 


HUMOUR, WIT, and SATIRE of the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Joun Asutoy. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 73 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. A beautiful 
Reproduction of Major’s Edition, with 37 Wood 
cuts and 2 Steel Plates, by GEORGE CRUIKSHAMT, 
choicely printed. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, prim 
rose edges, 7s 6d. 100 Large-papar Copies (all 
numbered), printed on hand-made paper, with 
India Proofs of the Illustrations, have been 
pared, price 36s. ‘hese are now nearly all 

A POET'S SKETCH-BOOK: Selections 
from the Prose Writings of Robert Buchanan 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL 
MAXIMS and SURGICAL HINTS, for I A 
Adult Life, Middle Age, and Old Age. By %. 
Davirs, L.R.C.P., &c. Crown 8vo, 13 ; cloth, 16d, 


OUIDA’S NEW STORY, “ AT 
CAMALDOLI,” appears COMPLETE in BBL 
GRAVIA, for OCTOBER. 


One Shilling, Monthly, Lilustrated. 
ELGRaAVYV 




























































































ConTENTS FoR OcTOBER :—At Camaldoli: a Skettl, 
by Ouida.—Maid of Athens, by Justin MoCarthy, 
M.P.—The Lake George Tour, by J. Arbuthnot Wilt, 
—Inez de Castro.—Ruth Hayes.—‘* The Stage Waits, 
by Richard Dowling.—Some Poets’ Dogs, by 
Robinson. ie 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling, Monthly. mn 
ConTENTS FoR OcToBER :—Honeysuckle, by G R 

Allen.—My Musical Life, by the late Rev. H. 
Haweis, M.A.—Lady Caroline Lamb, by G. J ss 
Smith.—The King of Beasts, by Phil Robins 
University Life in the Seventeenth Centary, by * 
Rye.—The New Abelard, by Robert Buchaane 
Science Notes, by W. Mattieu Williams, F.B.AS. 
Table-Talk, by Sylvanus Urban. aaa 

‘The OLDEST and MUST WIDsLY READ 

POPULAR SCIENCE JOURNALS. 

Price 4d Monthly, or 53 per year, post free. 
SCIENCE GOSSIP: an llustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students and Lowe 

of ee The OCTOBER NUMBER # 

ready, ue oes 


London: oe. W 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, 
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NOW REAPY, 
Part I., price 74, 


OF THE 


NEW and REVISED EDITION 
OF 


sgIENCE FOR ALL, 


WITH ABOUT 
1,800 ILLUSTRATIONS and DIAGRAMS. 


#.* With Part I. is issued, as a Frontispiece, a valu- 
ble COLOURED PLATE showivg the Order of 
pecoonion of the Varicus Rocks that compose the 


Crnst of the Earth. 

The following is a few of the Articles appearing in 
SQIENCE FOR ALL, which are selected to give an 
idea of the cope and character of the work. 


The MAN in the MOON. By Ricwarp A. Proctor, 

yess and the TRANSIT of 1882. By Prof. G. P. 
Y. 

An ECLIPSE of the MOON. By Prof. Simon New- 


LL.D. 
Fon MOLECULES are MEASURED. By Prof. 


P. COOKE. 
pine DAMP and the SAFETY LAMP. By Prof. 


MSEN. 

pROeCTIVE MIMICRY in ANIMALS. By 
ALFRED R. Wa tace, F.L.S. ; 

DUST. By Prof. W. C. WiLiiamson, F.R.S. 

RIVERS. By Prof. P. M. Duncan, F.R.S. 

A PEAT BOG. By Prof. Rupert Jones, F.R.S. 

BURNT-OUT VOLCANOES. By Prof. T. G. Bonney, 


mre poTTOM of the SEA. By P, Hersert Car- 
wR, M.A. 

ELEPHANTS. By Prof. Le1rn Apams, F.R.S, 
WHY the WIND BLOWS. By Dr. R. J. Many. 
DIAMONDS. By F. W. Rup.er, F.G.8. 

LIFE on the SURFACE of the OCEAN. By Prof. 

H.N. Mosetey, F.R.S, 
The PHYSICS of MUSIC. By Prof. F. R. Eaton 


Lowe. 

ACLODof EARTH. By Davip Houston. 

HISTORY out of REFUSE HEAPS. By Dr. 
RoBERT BROWN. 

The GENESIS of aSWORD. By Captain C. Cooper 


Kina. 
The TIDES. By Wm. DuruAm, F.R.S.E. 
OCEAN SIGN-POSTS. By Captain E. Horr 


Verney, R.N. 
The NORTHERN LIGHTS. By G. W. Von Tunzet- 


many, B.Sc. 
SHOOTING STARS. By W. F. Dennine, F.R.A.S, 
METEORIC STONES, By G. F. Ropwett, F.R,A.S. 
ASUN DIAL. By Wm. Lawson, F.R.G.S. 
AFALLEN LEAF, By Dr. Ropert Brown. 
The MATHEMATICS of PLANETS. By Prof. C. 


Dickre. 
The COLOUR of the SEA. By Dr. Jomn J. Witp. 
ADISEASED POTATO. By W. G.Smiru, F.L.S. 
ICE, WATER, and STEAM. By J. E, H. Gorpon, 


RUST. “By Prof. Frepericx S, BARrF. 
The CHEMISTRY of WATER. By J. Fatconer 


Kine, F-C.8. 
The TORPEDO. By H. Bapen PritcHarp, F.C.S8. 
HOTICE. By Prof. THomas CARNELLY. 
A LUMP of SUGAR. By Davip Hovston. 
PETROLEUM. By Davip Bremner. 
A BUTTERFLY. By Artuur G. Butier, F.L.S, 
AHOUSE-FLY. By ArtHUuR HammonpD, F.L.S. 
LOCUSTS and GRASSHOPPERS. By F. BucHanan 


Wuite. 
A PIECE of COAL. By Prof. H. Atterne NicuHot- 


SON. 
GEYSERS, By Prof. W. F. Barrett. 
NUGGETS and QUARTZ. By Prof. G. A. Lesour. 
EARTHQUAKES. By Prof. P. M. Duncan, F.R.S. 
A PIECK of AMBER. By F, W. Ruptrr, F.G.S. 
The RAINBOW. By Wm. AckroyD, F.I.C. 
COLOUR-BLINDNESS. By Grant ALLEN, B.A. 
The EYE and its USE. By W. Ackroyp, F.I.C. 
The chong of aLIGHTHOUSE. By H. Trueman 


Woon, B.A. 
HOW WAVES of LIGHT are MEASURED. By 
Prof. Jo 14 P. Cooxe. 
HEARING. By Prof. T. JeErrrey Parker. 
AFEATHER. By Dr. Hans Gapow. 
BIRDS’ NESTS. ‘By R. BowptER SHARPE. F.L.S. 
WHY the SEA is SALT. By Wa. ALForp Luoyp. 
PO! ARICE. By Dr. Epwarp Moss, R.N. 
HUNGER. By Rosert Wison, F.R.P.S. 
NERVES or NO NERVES. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 
DIGESTION. By Prof. F. JEFFREY BELL. 
RIGHTHANDEDNESS. By James SHaw. 
HOW a FISH SWIMS. By Dr. Hans Gapow. 
A PIECE of SPONGE. By James Munir, M.D., 


LL.D., F L.8. 

— — ee By Epwarp R. Aston, 
a c. LS. 

LODGERS and BOARDERS in LOW LIFE. By Dr. 
AnpREw Witson. 

HIBERNATION of MAMMALS. By Prof. J. Duns, 





“Whatever brarch of science a man may happen 
to be studying, he is sure to find something to his 
taste in * Science for All.’ *—Atheneum. 

“All branches of Nature are discussed in a clear, 
Tucid manner, intellig‘ble to the minds of the least 
Scientific attainment, and also full of information 
valuable even to the advanced student.’”’— Graphic, 

“The most recent results of scientific investigation 
are stated by men of scientific authority, in a form in 
which they are perfectly intelligivle to any reader of 
ordinary culture.”’— Scotsman. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; 
Aud all Booksellers. 








MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





On MONDAY, OCTOBER 15th, will be published. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE., 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 





MR. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY. — LIBRARY EDITION 


This day is published. 


Panr £F.. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, 


PRONOUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY. 


EMBRACING SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER TERMS, NUMEROUS FAMILIAR TERMS, 
AND A COPIOUS SELECTION OF OLD ENGLISH WORDS, TO WHICH ARE 
APPENDED LISTS OF SCRIPTURE AND OTHER PROPER 


NAMES, ABBREVIATIONS, 


AND FOREIGN 


WORDS AND PHRASES. 


BY THE 


Rev. 


AUTHOR OF “ETYMOLOGICAL AND 


JAMES STORMONT H, 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES,” &c. 


THE PRONUNCIATION CAREFULLY REVISED BY 


Tue Rev. 


Pp. H. PHELP, 


M.A. Canvas. 





To be Completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED.—SECOND EDITION. 
Complete in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 


OurpHANT, Author of ‘“ Piccadilly,” &c. 
Illustrated, price 21s. 

* Brilliant and delightful......The book is one which 
every body will greedily rend and greatly admire. It 
is the outcome of singular originality and independ- 
ae It contains enough to equip a score of 
ordinary novelists for the production of a score of 
extraordinary novels.’’—Atheneum. 

**May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, 
if only for the fact that it may be read through 
consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented 
pleasure to the reader with every fresh perusal...... It 
is not as a story that ‘ Aitiora Peto’ challenges warm 
admiration, but as a brilliant picture of life and 
manners,’’—Spectator. 


For AMATEURS and PROFESSIONAL SINGERS, 
Just published. 


On MUSICAL EDUCATION and 
VOCAL CULTURE. By Abert B. Baca. 
big Edition, revised and much enlarged, 8vo, 

's 6d. 

** A work which is very well worth the attention of 
all who are interested in the art of singing...... It is 
fall of interest and value.” —Suturday Review. 

*‘ It is, in fact, a valuable «nd important treatise, 
and one that can be honestly re ‘ommended to those 
who wish to make a thorough study of the art.’’—Era, 

**For vocalists and teachers of singing it contains 
much that is exceedingly valaable.’”’-—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 

‘Many errors are combated, suggestions offered 
for improvement, and hints of great value are given. 
‘cahias Deserves warm commendation.’’—Musical Record, 

** His remarks on the art of singing are extremely 
good, and evidently the result of much practical 
knowledge.’’—Musical Times. 

“Inits present form this book is unique in English 
literatare...... The wide range of his knowledge has 
enabled him to giveto his treatment of the subject a 
comprehensiveness and gra-p which may be looked 
for elsewhere in vain.’’—Scotsman. 

“ A difficult and intricate subject in his hands is 
rendered bright and entertaining.’’—Graphic. 

*“* Signor Bach’s is an instructive and delightful 
book to read; it is one which should be in the hands 
of all intelligent lovers of vocal music, and especially 
of those who, whether in school or choir, have to do 
with imparting musical iastruction to others.’’— 
Glasgow Herald, 








This day is published. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, 


the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia. By G. Curistoruer Davres, Author of 
“The Swan and her Crew.” Illustrated with 
Twelve Full-page Plates, post 8vo, 14s. 


Immediately will be published. 


LUTHERand OTHERLEADERS of the 
REFORMATION. By the Very Rev. Principal 
Tottoce. A New Edition, enlarged, crown 8yo. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MIS- 
FORTUNE. A Gossip with No Plotin Particular. 
By A PLarn Woman. New Edition, complete in 1 
vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


‘The story of ‘ My Trivial Life’ is a genuine book, 
and may indeed be esteemed for one of the bitterest 
and cleverest novels produced of late years.”— 
Saturday Review, 

“It is, in fact, a work of great ability, by one who 
observes keenly and, at the same time, sees deeply 
into character. She has the power of presenting real 
people.” —Atheneum. 

“The author reminds me again and again of Jane 
Austen.’’—Truth, 

‘* Imagination, wit, and the p »wer of mental analysis 
have all contributed to mike ‘A Plain Woman’s?” 
story a remarkable book,’’—Scotsman. 


The Seventh Edition. 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter 


Besant. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 
33 6d. 

“«* The Revolt of Man ’ is decidedly clever...... Itisa 
happy idea well worked out, and must rank amongst 
the best literary confections of its kind.’’-—Atheneum. 

‘The author of the satirical romance before us has 
achieved a very remarkable success......The book, as a 
whole, ought to be read by everybody who has the wit 
to appreciate it, with a vreat deal cf pleasure and 
amusement.”’—Suturday Review, 

“A vivacious satire, sustained and wrought out 
with exceptional ingenuity and point.’’—Scotsman, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 





THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


** It is undoubtedly the best of sixpenny illustrated magazines.”—Athenwum. 


** People are accustomed now to expect and get a good deal for sixpence, bat this should satisfy the most exigeant.’’—Standard, 


“The new venture is a very excellent return for sixpence...... There has never been seen anyth'ng like it for the money.”"—World, 
** It is wonderfully cheap, and it is good......The magazine is in all respects most excellent.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 





No. I. NOW READY, royal 8vo (10 inches by 7 inches). 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS. 
SHY. (Frontispiece.) By L. Atma Tapema, R.A. From the Picture in the Possession of D. O. Mills, Esq., New . 
FROM the OLD LAW COURTS to the NEW. By F. Marttanp. With Illustrations by H. Furniss, John O'Connor, anfi A, Morre 
Les CASQUETTES: a Poem. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, A 
The DORMOUSE at HOME. By Grant ALLEN. With Illustrations by Charles Whymper. s ; 


. ROSSETTI’S INFLUENCE in ART. By J. Comyns Carr. 


The SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCES of PATSY CONG. By Witttam Brack. 
7. OYSTERS and the OYSTER QUESTION. Part I. By Professor Huxtey, P.R.S. With Illustrations. 
8. The ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps.1land2. By Cuarnorre M. Yonce. 


With Illustrations after D. G. Rossetti. f 





MACMILLAN’S 4s 6d SERIES.—New Volumes. 
PROFESSOR SEELEY’S NEW BOOK. 


The EXPANSION of ENGLAND. Two 


Courses of Lectures. By J. R. Seetry, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, and Honorary Member of the His- 
torical Society of Mas:achusetts. Orown 8vo, 48 6d. 


AGREAT TREASON. A Story of the War 


of Independence. By Mary A. M. Hoppus. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 93, 
MACMILLAN’S 63 POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volume. 


SHANDON BELLS. By William Black, 


Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
&c. Orown 8yo, 6s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume, 


SELECTIONS from COWPER’S POEMS. 


With an Introduction by Mrs. OLtpHant. With a Vignette, 18mo, 43 6d. 
[Newt weet. 


Ready next week, in 14 vols. 18mo, paper covers, 1s each; cloth, 1s 6d each. 


HENRY JAMES’S NOVELS and TALES, 


PORTRAIT of a LADY. 3 vols. The AMERICAN. 2 vols. 
RODERICK HUDSON, 2 vols. The EUROPEANS, 1 vol. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 1 vol. CONFIDENCE, &c. 1 vol. 
DAISY MILLER, &. 1lvol. SIEGE of LONDON, &c. 1 vol. 
= of the FUTURE. 1 a ——— EPISODE, &c. 
vol, vol. 

9 

NOTES on the CAUCASUS. By “‘Wanderer. 
8yvo, 93. 


CANON WESTOOTT’S NEW BOOK, 


The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek 


Text, with Notes and Essays, by Brooxe Foss Wesrcort, D.D., D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 


123 6d. 
Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS’S NEW BOOK. 


SERMONS PREACHED in ENGLISH 


CHURCHES. By Rev. Puiiies Brooxs, Rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT and the 


ENGLISH VERSION, a OOMPANION to. By Puartip Scuarr, D.D., 
President of the American Committee of Revision. With Facsimile 
Illustrations of MSS, and Standard Editions of the New Testament. Crown 
8vo, 12s. [Neat week. 


The FIELD of DISEASE. A Book of Pre- 


ventive Medicine. By B. W. Ricnarpson, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Hon. 
Physician to the Royal Literary Fund, Author of ‘‘ Diseases of Modern 
Life,’’ ‘‘On Alcohol,” &. 8vo, 25s. [Neat week. 


LIFE of GOETHE. By Heinrich Duntzer. 


Translated by T. W. Lyster. With Illustrations, 2 vols, Crown 8vo. 
[Next week, 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


(Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Novels.) 
Globe 8vo, price 53 each Volume. 


1, MISCELLANIES, With an Introductory Essay by Joun Morvey. 

{In preparation. 
2. ESSAYS. fRendy. 
3. POEMS. | Ready. 
4, ENGLIsH TRAITS, and REPRESENTATIVE MEN, (Ready. 
5. CONDUCT of LIFE, and SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. (Ready. 
6. LETTERS, and SOCIAL AIMS, &c. [Ready. 


“The more we see of this edition, the more we like it.”,—Academy. 
“‘Their great merits are careful editing and beautiful finish.”’—British 
Quarterly Review. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 288, 


OCTOBER. Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, A Swiss Peasant NoveEList. 
2. Puatn Facts 1n Inpran Poricy. By Sir Charles Hobhouse, Bart. 
3. A PANHELLENIC FESTIVAL OF TO-DAY. 





NEW AND RECENT CLASSICAL WORKS, 


, TEXTS, WiTH NOTES. ? 
BABRIUS. With Introductory Dissertations, Critigij 
Notes, Commentary, and Lexicon. By W.G. RUTHERFORD, M.A., Head Master 
of Westminster School, Author of ‘‘ The New Phrynichus,”’ &. 8¥yo, 123 64, 
“This is one of the most elaborate studies of a Greek MS, which has ever 
been made, und it is in every way a most laudable and valuable piece of y 
full of education on matters which English scholars too often neglect to learn, 
asauae No scholar can open the book at any page without finding some useful or 
interesting collection of compared passages.’’—Athenzwum 


HERODOTOS.—Books I. to III. The Ancient Empires of 
the Kast.—Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Appendices, by A. H. Sarcp, 
Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford ; Honorary LL.D., Dublin, 
8vo, 163, (Neat week, 


CICERO.—PRO P.SESTIO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden, 
LL.D., some time Fellow of Trinity Colleze, Cumbridge, and late Classiga 
Examiner to the University of London. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


DEMOSTHENES.—The First Philippic. With an Introdg. 
tion and Notes. Edited, after C. Rehdantz, by Rev. T. W. Gwatsry, MA, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, f 

“It would be difficult to find a better introduction to the study of the ude 
against Philip and of the political speeches of Demosthenes in general. The 
introductory chapters are short and to the point, and the notes give all the 
help that is needful for the understanding both of tho text and the subjegt. 
matter.’’—Saturday Review, 


EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENEIA in TAURIS. Edited by E. 
B. Enauanp, M.A., Classical Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester, 
Feap. 8vo, 43 6d. (Neat week, 


HORACE.—The ODES and CARMEN SECULARE. Edited 
by T. K. Pace, M.A., &., Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. Feap, 8y0, 6s. 
** A more convenient, useful, and trustworthy edition than this we do n0¢ 
know. There is quitea surprising amount of information compressed intoa 
moderate compass. A book that can be carried not inconveniently in the 
pocket, and yet contains, one may go as far as saying, all that one most needs 
to know about Horace, is really a great acquisition.” —Spectator, 


HORACE.—The SATIRES. Edited by Arthur Palmér, M.A, 

Fell. of Trin. Coll. Dublin, and Prof. of Latin in the Univ. of Dublin. Fp, 8v0, 63, 

“ An excellent piece of work. It is intended mainly for the upper forms of 

schools, and therefore much of the commentary is of a rather elementary 

character. He, however, throws a good deal of new light upon Horace, and 

writes in a clear, unconventional manuer, which make his notes very pleasant 
reading.” —Saturday Review. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books XXI.-XXIV. The TRIUMPH 
of ODYSSEUS. Edited by Sipney G. Ham1.ron, M.A., Fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. 

“The — contains a good, short, and sensible introduction to the four 
books; the notes are terse and workmanlike. ‘They give quite sufficient help 
= am and are delightfully free from technicalicies.’’—Jowrnal of 

ucation. 


XENOPHON.—HIERO. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Critical Appendix, by Rev. H. A. Hotpen, LL.D., late Classical Examiner 
in the University of London, &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

VIRGIL.— SELECTIONS. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocab., by E. S. SHuckBurGu, M.A., Assist.-Master at Eton Coll. 18mo, 1s 6d, 





TRANSLATIONS. 
ARISTOTLE.—The POLITICS. Translated, with an 


Aualysis and Critical Notes, 1 J. E. 0. WEtLpon, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Master of Dalwich College. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 

“ Among the modern translations, of which the Master of Balliol set thee 
ample, Mr. Welldon’s new version of the ‘ Politics’ of Aristotle is one of the most 
useful and most excellent......With its close and copious preliminary analysis, 
it has nothing to fear either from the many or the few. Tue many will find it 
really the only iutelligible English guide to the ‘ Politics ; the few, when they 
study the ‘ Politics,’ will henceforth keep Mr. Welldon’s book beside them a 
they read.””—Saturday Review. 


HOMER.—The ILIAD. Translated into English Prose by 
A. Lana, M.A., W. Lzar, M.A., and E. Myers, M.A. Crown 8yo, 12s 61. 
“The present translation will supersede any which have hitherto existed ia 

the English language.’’—Saturday Review. 


JUVENAL.—Thirteen Satires. Translated. after the Latia 
Text of Professor J. E. B. Mayor, by H. A. Strona, M.A., LU.D., Prof. of 
Classics in the University of Melbourne; and Avex, Leeper, M.A., Warden 
of Trinity College, Melbourne, Orown 8yo, 33 6d. 

“This is a welcome addition to the number of scholarly and faithful tran 
lations of classical poets into English prose......The result is a version whie 
is well worthy to stand by the side of such masterpieces of faithfal rendering 
as Munro’s ‘* Lucretius,’ Lang’s ‘Theocritus,’ and Butcher and Lang’ 
* Odyssey.’ ”’—Academy. 


LIVY.—Books XXL-XXV. Translated, with Notes, by! 


4. CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. ALFRED JOHN Cuurcu, M.A., Prof. of Latin, Univ. Coll., Lond. ; and WiLLUE 
5. THe “ Wur” anp THE “‘ How”’ oF Lanpd NaTIONALISATION. By Alfred J. Bropriss, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Camb. Crown 810,75 64. 
R. Wallace. “The translation is certainly good, and its usefulness is enhanged by 

6. GeEnNIUvs. marginal analysis. Those who are deficient either in the knowledge of Lat 
7. THe Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 34-36. or in the leisure to read the original will get from this translation a very fait 
8, REVIEW OF THE MonTH. idea of the most vivid and auimated portion of Livy’s great work.” —Guardiat. 

MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
——— 








Lonxpon: Printed by Jomw Campsext, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


; and Published by him at the ‘‘Srzcrator ” Qffice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 6th, 1883, 
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